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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. |the views with which these. memoirs were 
Memoirs of the Life of Sir Samuel Romilly,| written, neither does it constitute any part of 
Written by Himself ; with a Selection from: those with which they are published. It 
his Correspondence. Edited by his Sons. should be borne in mind throughout, that to 
3 vols. 8vo. London, 1840. Murray. \give such a history of Sir Samuel Romilly's 
WE are” often, almost always indeed, disap-|life as will illustrate his character, by describ- 
pointed in biographies from which we expect ing his feelings and opinions as far as the 
much. Hither their materiel, or the manner production of original documents will accom. 
in which they are produced,—the exclusive-|plish it, is the exclusive object of this work. 
ness of the former limiting the interest to a The editors have accordingly strictly confined 
particular set, to and amongst whom the party themselves to the task of selection and arrange- 
has been of importance; or the execution of ment. ‘They have sedulously abstained from 
the latter being ill-judged and imperfect,—are comment or remark; and, with the exception 
the common causes of failure. In the present of the few notes and references, not a word 
instance, we are happy to say our expecta-}will be found in these volumes which has not 
tions are more than realised ; for, distinguished | been written by their father, or by one of his 
as was the career of Sir Samuel Romilly, we correspondents. They have, however, availed 
were not prepared for the variety of subject, |themselves, although very sparingly, of the 
the panoramic views of society both foreign power of suppression ; but in no case has any 
and domestic, the sketches of literature and passage been omitted which would have given a 
literary men, the fund of information on many | different eolour to the observations in the text.” 
points of public curiosity, the able opinions; ‘To this we add the opinion of Sir Samuel’s 
and discussions upon topics which, though! intimate friend, Mr. Dumont :— 
contemporary, will belong to the history of! ‘** There is, I think, no other work of this 
the age, in all of which this eminent indi- kind which could produce the same moral 
vidual took a part, and in some of them such ‘effects upon a youthful mind. On one side we 
a part that he might well say, Quorum pars see great talents, great reputation, and ample 
magna fui. (fortune ; and, on tlie other, an obscure origin, 
_ His own portrait as exhibited in these pages scarcely any education, years lost—and all 
is not the least worthy of careful study. Like these disadvantages overcome by unwearied 
that prefixed from the easel of Lawrence and application, and by efforts constantly directed 
the graver of E. Finden, it is mild but firm, | towards the same end. It is a lesson composed 


pleasant, yet tinged with melancholy. Nature entirely of facts, worth more than volumes of 
seemed to have formed him gentle and plastic, ' moral sentiments ; to which none of those pre- 
and his manner was ever in accordance with ,tences, by which young people commonly re- 


that origina! stamp. If the education of the concile to themselves their own nothingness, 
lawyer at all narrowed his vision, and taught |can be suggested as an answer. Nor does the 
him to see the black sides of humanity rather|example stop here. During twenty years, no 
than its fairer and brighter colours; or if the | one enjoyed happiness surpassing his, and this 
bias of the politician distorted some of the ob- of a kind to be described by him alone who felt 
jects which engaged his speculation, still it must |it. Although his natural disposition was not 
be admitted that a kind philanthropy over-| without a tinge of melancholy, this had ceased 
ruled the former, and an honesty of purpose}at the moment of his marriage, and left only 
controlled the latter. He was throughout his|that serious turn of mind which gave weight 
life a prosperous gentleman, his intercourse|to all his thoughts. I, who knew him from 
with the most intellectual and exalted person-| the age of two-and-twenty, could describe how 
ages of the time was of an intimate description, | vividly his flexible imagination dwelt on the 
and the details and anecdotes connected there-| pleasures derived from the beauties of nature, 
with are of a character to render this well|from literature, from the fine arts, and from 
and judiciously edited publication most accept-|the society of his friends; and how he made 
able to every class of intelligent readers. all these enjoyments keep their proper place 
The work begins with an autobiography|in the disposal of his time. But never did I 
from his birth in 1757 to the. close of 1789 ;/see in him any trace of those habits of de- 
the first part of which was penned in 1796, spondency which produce discontent with one’s 
two years previous to his marriage, and the|self and with the world. A charm, too, is 
last (more loosely) in 1813. {spread over the whole work, and it leaves in 
Then follows his correspondence with the the mind a feeling of affection for the author ; 
Rev. Mr. Roget, his brother-in-law, from 1780 and this because he displays himself without 
to 1783; and next a selection of papers and | pretension, and because the picture he draws 
letters, &c. to 1806, when he was appointed | relates only to those moral feelings, those pri- 
solicitor-general. | vate virtues, which every one can imitate, and 
From this date, the commencement of his|to that domestic life, the happiness of which, as 
public and parliamentary course, there is ajit is derived from the purest and most amiable 
journal to the close in 1818; but with this for | feelings, creates jealousy in the breast of no 
the present we can have nothing to do, as the/one. Mere men of the world will probably 
preceding rtions offer more than we can | disbelieve it : in their eyes it will appear a ro- 
deal with in a single number of our weekly | mance, but ove that will not offend them ; and, 
sheet. Reverting to them, therefore, we have | by the middling ranks, the most numerous class 
to preface our illustrations by quoting the de- | of society, these memoies will be read with the 
clared purposes of the editors : — isame feeling as that which dictated their com- 
“To record public events did not enter into | position.” 





Of French ancestry, and driven from the 
south by the persecution of the Protestants, 
under the religious tyranny of Louis XIV., 
Sir S. Romilly’s father, Peter, became a 
jeweller in London, and in his boyhood he was 
an accountant in the shop, occasionally receiv- 
ing the orders of customers. His leisure was, 
however, most diligently devoted to the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, and Latin, Greek, natural 
history, poetry, in fine nearly all diversities in 
the wide circle of intelligence, were in turn 
earnest pursuits with a mind of uncommon 
activity and untiring zeal. With all this, how- 
ever, Chance or Fortune at length directed his 
lot, and everted him from the counter to the 
bar, from selling the pearl and diamond to 
dealing in the trope and argument :— 

“A very rich relation (he tells us) of my 
mother’s, a Mr. de la Haize, had died, and had 
left us very large legacies. T’o me and to my 
brother 2000/. a-piece, to my sister 3000/., to 
my father, my mother, and Mrs. Facquier, 
legacies of about the same amount for their 
lives, with remainder to my brother, my sister, 
and myself, and to each of us a share of the re- 
sidue of his fortune equally with the rest of 
his legatees. The whole property bequeathed 
to us amounted together to about 14,0002. or 
15,0002. Blessed be his memory for it! But 
for this legacy, the portion of my life which is 
already past must have been spent in a manner 
the most irksome and painful, and my present 
condition would probably have been wretched 
and desperate. I should have engaged in busi. 
ness 3; I should probably have failed of success 
in its and I should at this moment have been 
without fortune, without credit, and without 
the means of acquiring either, and, what 
would have been most painful to me, my 
nearest relations would have been without re- 
sources,” 

So true it is 

There’sa divinity doth shape our ends, 

Rough hew them how we will.” 
An opposite chance might have made our great 
chancery lawyer, though endowed with the 
same talents and virtues, a bankrupt and a 
beggar. He was articled to Mr, Lally, one of 
the six clerks in Chancery, and his picture 
of this period and its prospects is very na- 
tural :— 

“ In the time of vacation, and in one season 
of the year for three months together, no 
attendance was required. ‘The paternal house 
still continued to be my home, and I still had 
the means of pursuing, with little intermission, 
my favourite studies and amusements. I had 
soon Jaid out the plan of my future life, which 
was to follow my profession just as far as was 
necessary for my subsistence, and to aspire to 
fame by my literary pursuits. For a few years 
I still cultivated the talent for poetry which I 
supposed myself to possess. But insensibly, as 
my judgment improved, my self-admiration 
abated; I even grew dissatisfied with what I 
wrote, and before I had attained my nineteenth 
year I had the sense, and I may say the good 
taste, to wean myself entirely from the habit 
of versifying. I did not, however, relinquish 
the pleasing hope, for such it was to me, of 
becoming a very distinguished author. I began, 
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therefore, to exercise myself in prose composi- 
tions; and, judging translations to be the most 
useful exercise for forming a style, I rendered 
into English the finest models of writing that 
the Latin language afforded; almost all the 
speeches in Livy; very copious extracts from 
Tacitus; the whole of Sallust; and many of 
the finest passages in Cicero. With the same 
view of improving my style, I read and studied 
the best English writers, Addison, Swift, Bo- 
lingbroke, Robertson, and Hume, noting down 
every peculiar propriety and happiness of ex- 
pression which I met with, and which I was 
conscious that I should not have used myself. 
While I was pursuing these studies with unre- 
mitting zeal, I formed an acquaintance which 
has had great influence on all the subsequent 
events of my life. It was that of Mr. John 
Roget, a clergyman and a native of Geneva, 
who had then lately left that city, and had 
been elected minister of the French chapel we 
attended. It was no longer the gloomy build- 
ing which I have described. Out of the per- 
manent funds of the church a new chapel had 
been erected upon a different spot; small, in- 
deed, and suited to the congregation, but neat 
and cheerful. The difference between the old 
and the new edifice was not greater than be. 
tween the newly elected preacher and his pre- 
decessor. Instead of the stammering mono- 
tony, and the learned, but dry and tedious, 
dissertations of Monsieur Codere, we heard, 
from Roget, sermons composed with taste and 
eloquence, and delivered with great propriety 
and animation. He was, indeed, possessed of 
the genuine sources of eloquence; an ardent 
mind, a rich imagination, and exquisite sensi- 
bility. Immediately upon his arrival in Eng- 
land, he became acquainted with our family, 
and that acquaintance soon grew into very 
great intimacy with us all. He took pleasure 
in talking with me about my studies; used to 
give me great encouragement to persevere in 
them; and often pronounced of the talents 
which he supposed me to possess, predictions 
that have never been fulfilled, but which, as is 
often the case with prophecies of another kind, 
had a strong tendency to bring about their own 
accomplishment. Roget was an admirer of the 
writings of his countryman Ronssean, and he 
made me acquainted with them. With what 
astonishment and delight did I first read them! 
I seemed transported into a new world. His 
seducing eloquence so captivated my reason, 
that I was blind to all his errors. I imbibed 
all his doctrines, adopted all his opinions, and 
embraced his system of morality with the fer- 
vour of a convert to some new religion. That 
enthusiasm has long since evaporated; and 
though I am not even now so cold and insensi- 
ble as to be able, under any circumstances, to 
read his writings with an even and languid 
pulse, and unmoistened eyes, yet I am never 
tempted to exclaim, Malo cum Platone errare, 
quam cum aliis vera sentire,—a motto which I 
once seriously. inscribed in the first, page of 
‘Emile.’ But though the writings of Rousseau 
contain many errors on the most important 
subjects, they may yet be read with great ad. 
vantage. There is, perhaps, no writer so capa- 
ble of inspiring a young mind with an ardent 
love of virtue, a fixed hatred of oppression, and 
a contempt for all false glory, as Rousseau; 
and I ascribe, in a great degree, to the irra- 
tional admiration of him, which I once enter. 
tained, those dispositions of mind from which I 
bw derived my greatest happiness throughout 
ife.” 

Greatly qualified in after years, as applied to 
his moral perceptions, still his admiration of the 


genius of Rousseau continued to be enthusi- 
astic; and his notices of that author and of 
Mirabeau are among the most striking portions 
of these volumes, and which were, we think, 
evidently intended for publication. But-before 
we arrive at these extracts we must take some 
little bits on our way. Ez. gr. (1781-3) :— 

“* There was a young man of my own age, a 
student and an inhabitant of Gray’s Inn, with 
whom I, about this time, formed a great degree 
of intimacy. His great talents, and his learn- 
ing as a classical scholar, as an English anti- 
quary, and as a profound lawyer, must, if he 
had lived, have raised him to very great emi- 
nence in his profession ; though his honest and 
independent spirit would, probably, to him have 
barred all access to its highest offices. This 
was John Baynes. He was a native of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire; had received his 
early education at Richmond in that county ; 
and had afterwards very much distinguished 
himself both in mathematics, and in the clas- 
sics, in the University of Cambridge, where he 
became a fellow of Trinity College. A man 
more high-spirited, more generous, more hu- 
mane, more disposed to protect the feeble against 
the oppression of the powerful and the great, 
never adorned the annals of England. His 
premature death, which happened five or six 
years after the time I am speaking of, I 
have always considered as a very great public 


so little success with the public, that not more 
than a hundred copies of it were sold. I sent 
a copy to each of the judges ; and I had great 
satisfaction in hearing Mr. Justice Willes, 
while he was on the circuit, speaking highly in 
its praise, and wondering who could be ‘the 
author. To Lord Sydney, who was then 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, | 
also sent a copy; but it was not received, his 
servant having told the person by whom I sent 
it, that he had his lordship’s orders not to re. 
ceive any letter or parcel without knowing 
whom it came from ; a curious precaution to be 
used by a minister who is at the head of the 
police.” 
[To be continued.} 





Narrative of a Whaling Voyage Round the 
Globe, from the year 1833 to 1836, compris. 
ing Sketches of Polynesia, California, the In. 
dian Archipelago, &c. With an Account of 
Southern Whales, the Sperm Whale-Fishery, 
and the Natural History of the Climates 
Visited. By F. D. Bennett, Esq. F.R.GS, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1840. Bentley. 

Mr. BENNETY’s first chapter impressed us 

with a very favourable opinion of his work, 

and a profound respect for himself. Within 
twenty-five pages we were sailed from London, 
and landed in Pitcairn Island ; and for an au. 





loss.” 
We have quoted this as a remarkable dictum | 


thor who would not drag us over at least a 
hundred pages, if not half a volume, in de. 





from a man, himself a distinguished lawyer, | scribing such a tract, touching at Madeira, 
who rose to ** the highest offices” in the pro-| crossing the line, doubling Cape Horn, and 
fession ; and who yet assures us that they are | looking in at Goat Island and Juan Fernandez, 
shut against ‘‘honest and independent spirit,” | we again acknowledge that we entertain a very 
against the “‘ generous and humane,” notwith-| profound respect. Even were he guilty of 
standing profound learning and great attain-| bestowing his tediousness upon us in later parts 
ments. His own life seems to disprove the as-|of his voyage, we would forgive him, and set 
sertion, but it is a singular one, and perhaps|him up as a bright pattern to such travellers as 
one in which the exceptions only prove the| find enough of matter in a trip from Ramsgate 
rule. Here is another amusing piece of law,| to Boulogne to indite a book full of nothing, 
and it relates to his attached servitor :— | and wonderfully inane and tiresome. 

“ Thad (he says), sometimes, employed him| His title-page is also worthy of our praise, for 
to copy papers which I had amused myself with | it saves us the trouble of synopsising, which 
writing upon abuses existing in the administra-| is occasionally rather laborious when we have 
tion of justice, and upon the necessity of certain very desultory and discursive writers to deal 
reforms. He had seen with great regret the, with. 
little progress Thad made in my profession, and | We do not know that we should not add a 
particularly upon the circuit, and had observed | confession of our admixation of Mr. Bennett 
those whom he thought much my inferiors in| for his love of whales. It seems to us, who 
talents, far before me in business ; and putting | are content with an affection for whitebait,* to 
these matters together in his lead, he enter-| be a grand passion, and we cannot but honour 
tained no doubt that he had, at last, discovered | the man who entertains it, and whose affairs : 
the cause of what had long puzzled him. The} with Cachalots are so full of desperate plunges 
business of a barrister depends on the good|and adventure —harpoons iustead of Cupid's 
opinion of attorneys; and attorneys never | darts, and lances for his arrows—blubbering for 
could think well of any man who was troubling | tears, spouting, junk-eting, and fastening “ life 
his head about reforming abuses when he ought | lines” to the dear object whose possession 18 80 
to be profiting by them. All this he, one day, | ardently desired, and never flinching till after 
took the liberty of presenting to me with very | being tied for better for worse. 
great humility. I endeavoured to calm his) But we must leave off our plaudits and 
apprehensions, and told him that what I wrote) listen to the author, whose success in matters 
was seen only by himself and me; but this, no| of scientific interest may be appreciated when 
doubt, did not satisfy him.” we copy his following statement :— ‘ 

Our next is an anecdote of a later date, and| ‘* The collection of objects in natural his- 
different kind :— tory, brought to this country by the Tuscan, 

“ T produced a little tract, which I published | consisted of 743 dried specimens of plants, illus- 
without my name, as § Observations on a late| trating the vegetation of the lands visited, and 
Publication, entitled, ‘ Thoughts on Executive | 233 preparations of animals, most of which are 
Justice ;?’ and I added to it a letter of Dr.| rare, and many ofthemunique. The principal 
Franklin’s to Benjamin Vaughan on the same| part of the botanical collection is now in the 
subject. A few of my friends, — Baynes, | possession of A. B. Lambert, Esq. and Professor 
Vaughan, Lord Lansdowne, Dr. Jebb, Wilber-| Don. ‘The zoological I have deposited in the 
force, and Sir Gilbert Elliot, knew that the|Hunterian Museum of the Royal College of 
work was mine, and highly approved it. 1I| Surgeons in London.” 
never, however, publicly avowed it, nor had 1| Indeed, we find Mr. Bennett throughout to 
any encouragement to do so; for, though it 
was much commended in the Reviews, it had 





‘Vide Greenwich et Blackwall passim ; ubi nunc de- 
lectissimum est. Tres nostro teste. —Latinum Canis. 
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bea person well grounded in useful. knowledge;|sex is at all social in domestic life. The 
and if he be a little enthusiastic on the subject | treatment of the women is now in no way ob- 
of sperm whales, in all else he is a matter of |jectionable: the wife shares with the husband 
fact and diligent inquirer, directing his atten. | the duties of their station, the more laborious 
tion to the acquisition of that further informa-/ being assigned to the man. The majority of 
tion which such a voyage must offer to the| the married women have a potential voice in 
observant mind. As a proof of his utilitarian-|domestic arrangements, and in traffic it is 
ism being superior to his poetic propensities, | often difficult to get a man to conclude a 
we may observe that he will not let us even) bargain until his wife has been consulted. The 
enjoy the classic and romantic histories of the) removal of some ancient prejudices has raised 
dying dolphin. For he tells us :— the native woman to her proper grade in so- 


“Phe changes of hue displayed by the dying| ciety ; but, while her physical condition is thus 
. . 5 4 * A P y' . . | 
‘dolphin’ are peculiar ; but have been much|improved, the same advance is not perceptible 


exaggerated by the poetical descriptions of tra-;in her moral character. Chastity is not 


vellers. Soon after the fish has been removed | esteemed a virtue either in the single or mar-| 


from the water, the bright yellow. with rich|ried state; on the contrary, licentiousness is 
blue spots, which constitutes the normal colour | so interwoven with the national habits that a 
of the animal, is exchanged for a brilliant sil-| virtuous female is here a rare exception to her 
ver, which, a short time after death, passes|sex, is held in no esteem, and is seldom to be 
into a dull-grey, or lead-colour. ‘The original | met with even in name—a remark which does 
golden hue occasionally revives in a partial; not except the blood royal, nor even the most 
manner, and appears above the silver field,) devout members of the church. The mission- 
producing a very interesting play of colours ;| aries have been naturally anxious to suppress 
but the diversity of tints is not greater than I so prominent a vice; but in no part of their 
have described.”’ | task have they been less successful. The strict 

Such an author would not suffer us to be-| laws enacted on this subject have tended but} 
lieve that swans sing their own funeral an-/to restrain the more open profligacy ; and, un- 
thems, dirges, or requiems, though the fact is so less delinquents can be made liable to the same 
well attested by many writers (to the signet) ;! moral punishments as in well-ordered nations, 
nor that mermaids have tortoise-shell combs} no radical amendment can be expected. These 
and looking-glasses, though every body has| people found their ideas of great men upon the 
heard of the vocal shell in the ocean caves, and| most literal basis: they invariably associate 
that the sea itself looked like glass. a lofty mind with a corresponding altitude of 

The account of the Pitcairn islanders is still| person ; and entertain but little respect for short 
interesting, though we have had the subject | men, or, as they are apt to term them, boys. | 
handled by other authors, and the following|A missionary, sent among them some years 
is the only passage we need select concerning} ago, occasioned much disappointment by the 
them :— lowness of his stature, and many impatient in- 

“ There is every reason to believe that Pit-) quiries, of slighted consequence, ‘if there were 


cairn Island has had inhabitants previous to} no taller men in Beritani, that a teacher so 
its occupation by the crew of the Bounty ;|small as this should be allotted them?’ 


A 
since, in addition to the ruins of morais, | somewhat paradoxical taste is also evinced 
images, &c. found on its soil, the islanders|for a fair complexion, or the nearest ap- 
informed me that they had recently discovered! proach to one; taata ere ere, or blackman, 
two human skeletons, lying in the earth side|they regard as a term of reproach ; each, pro- 
by side, and the head of each resting on a pearl-|bably, thinking himself less dark than ‘his 
shell, This last circumstance involves the| neighbour. 7 ” - * The pure 


history of the aborigines in yet greater ob-jelement from 
scurity; as the pearl-shell, although found in 
the adjacent islands, has never been seen in 
the waters around Pitcairn Island. Stone 
adzes, supposed to have belonged to this an- 
cient race, are not unfrequently found by the 
present inhabitants, whilst cultivating the 
ground. Two of these were given to me by 
Hannah Young, the third daughter of John 
Adams. They are rudely fashioned, in the 
ordinary Polynesian form of such instruments ; 
are composed of a black basalt, highly polished ; 
and bear an appearance of great antiquity. 
It is certainly difficult to account for the ex- 
tinction of an original race upon a spot so 


replete with every essential for the support! 


of human existence; and we are led to the 


hypothesis, that either one of the epidemic ' 


diseases, which occasionally scourge the islands 
of the Pacific, had destroyed the primitive in- 
habitants to the ‘last man ;’ or that the island 


was but occasionally frequented for religious |. 


or other purposes, by the people of some dis- 
tant shore, who subsequently discontinued the 
custom.’? 

We now proceed to Tahiti, respecting which 
afew particulars may be gleaned :— 

“ There (the native) language has no word 
beyond mailai, good, to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of a kindness ; nor has it any equivalent 
to “gratitude ;’ and there is reason to believe 
that the feeling itself is rather more deficient 





the mountain stream, or the 
fluid contained in the young cocoa-nut, is the 
more usual beverage of these islanders ; though 
many of them will indulge to excess in the 
ardent spirits which they obtain by barter 
from foreign vessels—a traffic much to be 


| deprecated, and one in which it is to be hoped 


no master of a ship would engage, unless 
compelled by the sternest necessity." They 
procure, also, from the neighbouring island of 
Borabora a large quantity of a colourless liquor 
distilled from the bread-fruit. ‘This spirit is 
sufficiently strong, and bears some resemblance 
to whisky. The natives name it ava,t after 
the intoxicating drink they formerly prepared 
from the roots of the Piper methisticum, the 
use of which is now obsolete, and the plant 
itself almost extinct on these islands. The 
systematic manner in which the natives intox- 
icate themselves is not the least curious feature 
in their character. They will refrain long 


* «1 feel reluctant to attach blame to the shipping of 
the United States of America, lest it should be construed 
into the pettiness of national prejudice ; but it would, on 
the other hand, be unjust to conceal the fact, that the 
* temperate ships,’ so numerously sent forth from Ame- 
rican ports, are actually the principal purveyors of ardent 
spirits to the natives of these islands, Their crews 
(themselves conscientiously abstaining from spirits) are 
usually provided with a large quantity of rum, for the 
sole purpose of conducting a lucrative traffic with the 
Polynesians; while the latter are but too eager to make 
sacrifices to obtain this inviting but pernicious luxury.” 

t **A second, and more figurative name, occasionally 
applied to this liquor, is pape pepe, or the water that 

Sy 


M these people than in Europeans. Neither] fiog 





from spirits, or very abruptly relinquish their 
use, but when inclined to indulge, nothing 
short of the most complete inebriety will 
satisfy them. Many amongst them consider 
that.a moderate use of ardent spirits is tanta- 
lising and disagreeable, and will often refuse to 
partake of any, unless they can obtain enough 
to produce the ‘happiest’ effects. During our 
present visit to Raiatea the vice of intoxication 
was not so prevalent as we found it at a 
subsequent period ; yet, on every fresh import. 
ation of liquor from Borabora, it was common 
to see the more debauched islanders parading 
the settlement in a state of riotous intoxica- 
tion, linked arm-in-arm for mutual support, 
and with bottles of spirits slung round their 
bodies, and cocoa-nut-shells in their hands, 
occasionally pausing to drink, then renewing 
their route, yelling like demons, until, inca- 
pable of further advance, they expended their 
last gleam of reason in seeking the nearest 
shed for a swinish repose. ‘The labours of the 
missionaries are in no way rendered so nuga- 
tory as by the abuse of spirits amongst the 
natives; while it is equally. evident, that 
unless effective, and, above all, permanent 
measures are adopted to check this increasing 
evil, the extermination of the aboriginal tribes 
will be as rapid as inevitable.” 

Mr. Bennett, however, in a graver essay 
upon the effects of missionary labours, holds 
that they have been and must be productive of 
great good among the population of these Poly- 
nesian Islands. Those of ‘** The Society,” and 
“ The Sandwich” were next visited; and we 
copy the annexed notices respecting the 
latter :— 

“A remarkable method of staining the skin 
is adopted by both sexes, and appears to be 
peculiar to this people. It consists in applying 
to the surface of the body the recent root of 
the plant idiée (Plumbago Zeylanica), when a 
temporary irritation is produced on the skin, 
and the latter becomes stained of a dark hue, 
similar to that produced by lunar caustic, and 
equally permanent. The taste of the native is 
chiefly shewn in arranging on his skin portions 
of this root in the form of stars, crosses, circles, 
or other devices, which subsequently remain 
conspicuous for their blackness above the na- 
tural hue of the native complexion. A prac- 
tice also obtains with the females of staining 
their cheeks and hands with the red juice from 
the berries of the herb Phytolacca dodecandria ; 
or as a substitute for this vegetable dye, which 
is rather difficult to obtain, they will now some- 
times employ the pink fluid contained in the 
flowers of the exotic Marvel of Peru (Mira- 
bilis Jalapa). When thus rouged, they appear 
to possess florid complexions, struggling through 
the natural bronze of the skin, and in a female 
with good features the effect is pleasing, not to 
say imposing. ‘These islanders subsist almost 
entirely upon taro roots, sweet potatoes, and 
fish. ‘Taro is their chief dependence—it is to 
them as the bread-fruit to the Tahitians, and 
its cultivation is their most important agricul. 
tural employment. ‘They eat it'in the form of 
a paste, or poé, which they prefer when it is in 
a fermented and acid state. The vast quantity 
of this food which an ordinary native, but 
more especially a chief, will devour at one meal 
is a subject of perfect astonishment to the 
European. When intended to be kept for 
some length of time, the baked taro-roots are 
pounded into a dry and compact mass, which 
is enveloped in leaves, and named by the na- 
tives ai paa, or hard food. Yams, bananas, 
and bread-fruit, are very rarely consumed by 
the generality of natives, The first-named 
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vegetable is chiefly grown for the supply of| young females, trained by the missionaries to of the aim, and the extreme weakness of the ar. 
shipping, and the two last are far from being|sing at the church of Honorurn, though they 'guments; at the same time a feeling of regret at 
abundant. Swine and fowls are also much less | have powerful and good voices, are constantly —to say theleast—a mistaken effort in the writer 











numerous here than at the Society Islands, and 
are mostly reared for traffic with foreign ves- 
sels. As adjuncts to their vegetable food, the 
poorer natives collect wild erbs from the pas- 
ture-lands, chiefly a kind of wood-sorrel, or a 
species of Euphorbia, and even an va which 
forms ¢ the green mantle of the standing pool ;’ 
while crowds of the same people may be seen 
swimming and diving outside the great reef at 
Honoruru, to obtain shell-fish, crabs, sea-weed, | 
and other marine esculents, which they deposit 
in floating calabashes, and convey to the shore 
for their day's meals. There is no animal 
food which a Sandwich islander esteems so 
much as fish: whether recent, salted, or even | 
in a state of putrefaction, it always proves 
acceptable to some class of the population. 
Many canoes are employed day and night in 
fishing off the shores of Oahu, yet the supply 





of fish is not equal to the demand, and large 


getting astray in time and tune. The primi- to prevent others of her sex from trying in the 
tive musical’ instruments, yet in use, are lottery of matrimony, from which she evidently 
drums, made from a calabash, and covered has not drawn a prize, although she asserts the 
with shark’s skin ; flutes; large and empty contrary. The whole work is redolent of que. 
calabashes, beaten upon with the hands and rulous discontent; and, whether speaking jn 
allowed to fall on bales of cloth with a dull the first person, or by the mouths of the female 
booming sound, which is accompanied by a'dramatis persona, the ayes are clearly on the 
wild chant from the performer; and two anti-matrimonial side. Fair maids—ay, and 
sticks, beaten together as an accompaniment | dark ones, too—-are cautioned and warned ty 
to a song called hura ke raau. The only | choose wisely, if at all_though how to do 0 jg 
aboriginal games we notice among them was not very plainly shewn. Young, rich, and fair, 
one resembling quoits ; a second, played with | is the heroine of these pages ; seeking perfection 
black and white stones on a checquer-board, | in the husband line and finding it not, poor 
in a manner approaching to chess or draughts ; | thing! until her imagination helps her, and she 
and the pahe, or darting rods along the smooth | sets her heart upon a kind of juvenile Dominie 
ground to or beyond a determined mark. | Sampson, to whom she has scarcely spoken, 
Horsemanship is now a favourite exercise with | Then comes a scene which we quote ; first ob. 
both sexes—the females riding @ Ja fourchette. | serving, that no love has previously been shewn 
They invariably ride at full gallop; and a on either side, until, in giving a child a lesson, 
native peasant, attired in primitive costume, | the Dominie says— 


quantities (often including sharks and other|and mounted on the bare back of a steed, *** Ego amo—lI love.’ She started ; he had 
coarse kinds), dried or salted, are imported into} bears in his attitude, his naked and well-pro- said it in his own sweet tone! * Amas tu-- 
Honoruru from the neighbouring islands. The! portioned limbs, and his cloth flowing wildly | Dost thou love ?? Good God! what was to 
chiefs, whose diet is less restricted, keep live} about him, no slight resemblance to an eques- become of her ? what could she do? It was an 
fish in tanks, or reservoirs of sea-water dug in|trian figure from the antique, executed in answer wrenched from her as it were by the 
the vicinity of the coast, and have some of the; bronze.” |voots. She did not expect it. There was no dis. 
smaller kinds, taken in the bays, conveyed alive; Infanticide is common and fashionable, and | play of supernumerary and sprouting branches; 
to the interior of the island in calabashes of | the lamentable decrease in the population is a thousand sentiments, instead of being scattered 
sea-water. The fe, or cuttle-fish, is considered also accelerated, at least in Oahu, where there up and down at distant intervals, and therefore 
a luxury by all classes: when fresh and well) “is a novel and anomalous epidemic disease, of unnoticed for their richness and variousness, 
cooked it is certainly an excellent food, and in!a very fatal character, that attacks breeding | condensed into one deep sentence !_ The story of 
consistence and flavour is not unlike the flesh! women, both native and half-caste, and strikes | a life, developed in a word. So simple, so art- 
of a lobster’s claw. A palatable native dish is} 


prepared, by stewing in an oven an assemblage | 
of fowls and other meat, young taro-leaves, and 
sweet potatoes, the whole contained in a cala. | 
bash. Thus cooked, the taro-leaves afford a} 
wholesome and agreeable food. The entire: 


dish is called Zuau, a name which is also applied | 


by the foreign residents to any public or jovial | 
feast. Since the preparation of taro poé is a! 


tedious task, and many of the natives in Hono.) and flitting from flower to flower, on which it his secret devotion ! 


at the root of population by destroying both | less! 
parent and offspring.” 
A pretty mode of catching butterflies 


Where were now thie feelings of the 
|ambitious girl, who had brought herself to ex- 
| pect so much in the man of her choosing? She 
|had chosen—-and what ? A man who could 
scarcely call his name, ugly as it was, his own! 
is mentioned here, though employed against a [It is Bracken.] Inexperienced and guileless 
moth (the sphina pungens) :— he sat, reaping the rich harvest of her love. 

“It flies by day, and appears to seek the She had crossed the room, and had glided into 
warmth and brightness of the noontide sun ; the chair beside him —the peerless creature of 
Her cheeks burned with 


(I'd be a butterfly, born in a bower !) 


ruru are transient visitors, or actively occupied | seldom alights, it drains the nectar from the | a brighter blush, the warm pressure of her hand 
as servants to foreigners, a market is esta-: blossoms with its proboscis as it floats in the} was on his, and she started, and then fondled it, 
blished in the town, where that popular food! air with a rapid, vibratory motion of the wings. | for his was cold as marble. Oh, how she stooped, 
can be purchased ina state fit for immediate, On one occasion, when I was endeavouring to! how she demeaned herself, to put him on a par 
consumption. A hut, called by foreigners the | capture this coquetting insect, a native came to! with her warm, her ardent fondness! It was 
* native hotel,’ has also been opened as an eat-! my assistance, and undertook the task in his | Venus in tears, enrapturing Jupiter! [Oh 
ing-house for the same class of people; and) own way: gathering two of the elegant blue | Domine, dirige ?] But, alas! Rosalind was the 
here, it is not uncommon to see a skinned dog; convolvolus flowers around which the moth had | Jupiter. The novelty of her position delighted 
suspended invitingly at the door, to denote} been fluttering, and holding one in each hand | her. It was meritorious to tell him the depth 
what dainties may be had within, in the saine;in an inviting position, he cautiously ap-|of her devotion. His temporal prospects should 
manner asa turtle or a haunch of venison is, proached or followed the insect to tempt it|be hers! his name even. Bound by no other 
oceasionally exhibited at restaurateur esta-|within his reach. The active but stealthy | force of affection, cemented by no other link, 
blishments in London. From the roasted and; movements of the young: and scantily clad | all she possessed should be his! And she looked 


saccharine root of the fi shrub the islanders | islander, as he pursued his shy game over the 
distil a spirituous liquor called kava, and plains; the seducing attitudes he assumed, and 
which is similar to the ava prepared from | the insinuating manner in which he presented 
the bread-fruit at the Society Islands. Though | the flowers to the moth when opportunities 
no restriction is placed upon its prepara-| offered, a/orded a very ludicrous scene. Al- 
tion or use, and some of the natives will | theugh the exertions of my entomological friend 
indulge immoderately in this, as well as in| were at this time fruitless, I have often seen 
foreign spirits, drunkenness is not a popular, the plan he adopted successfully employed by 
vice. . is 2g The people; other natives; the hawk-moth, approaching 
have been deprived of their ancient dances! the proffered blossoms, protrudes its long pro- 
through the influence of the missionaries, and , boseis, which is seized with the fingers, and the 
their taste and appliances for music are not of creature secured.” 

a superior order. Their idea of song is beyond! And having accomplished this flowery feat, 
every thing extraordinary. It was long before; we must wait for another flight of Gazettes to 
I could rightly comprehend that the droll con. | afford a second notice to Mr. Bennett, and his 
eatenation of sounds proceeding from a cheer-; whales. 

ful native were intended tor vocal harmony,— | ——, ; 

the loud, whining, and monotonous tone of a| Miss Aylmer ; or, the Maid’s Husband. 3 vol 
school-boy spelling a long word, affords the | I2mo. London, 1840. Bentley. 
best comparison for their very peculiar mode} Wr have been amused with the volumes before 
of singing. In musical talent they are deci-| us—not in the way of praise do we say so—for 
dedly inferior ta the Society islanders; some! we were simply amused by the utter absurdity 





Ss. 


up to his face to receive a corresponding assur- 
ance from the sunshine of his eyes of the fea- 
sibility of her professions. But all her height- 
ened fascinations, her tender developings, her 
lovingness, her trustful sincerity, sank there, as 
in a cold damp grave. He had clasped her 
hand in his, it was true, but it was the clasp of 
death! And it were better that he were dead 
—that they were both dead, than to‘ mock her 
in the manner which he had done. Better be 
altogether cold, than this short-lived proffer of 
affection! But there were various, gleams of 
light, athwart such dubious, unearthly devo- 
tion! Once, and once only, his lips met hers. 
* Rosalind,’ he said, as one after another he kissed 
her pearly teeth, [quere, including the wisdom 
jand eye-teeth 2], ‘be this moment good or bad, 
subservient to your own warm fancies, or seek- 
ing only to betray, remember, I die content! 
A solitary, a sad unsocial life is all repaid ;-- 
pining to be loved, I am loved. O gracious 





powers ! the sun came down ta woo the cold, cola 
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moon! Proudly accomplish your purpose, mark} Description of a Lover.— It was distressing | drooping beneath the weight of grief, and re- 
the tame creature you proclaim your own! | to watch him after it was known that Miss | vived that barren and dry land, where no water 
Look’ at his wasting limbs, his hollow cheeks ! | Aylmer was really gone. Some days he was | was, with refreshing showers of love and kind- 
_a little while, and no one will believe that he | all bristles like a hedge-hog, then like a pining | ness.’ Yet the pleasure of the season is not 
has been. And yet he dies proudly eminent, ' child—silence and sorrow overwhelming him.” | confined to our social hearths, but divided be- 
all ambition gratified, contending wants ful-| Here we conclude ; only adding, Heaven for- | tween them and the grassy fields: a mild and 





filled. Such has his merit been, that she, who 


| bid a single proselyte should be made by these 


balmy influence is felt in the air, which tempts 


could move the world to follow, lies in his arms, ) pages; or, if there be, Heaven forbid that we|even the invalid to venture into it; and, of a 
a simple, fondly loving girl,—the crumpled rose- | should meet her: she would be like the Miss | truth, every healthy biped that now neglects to 


jud all his own.’ And with a delicious indis-| Aylmer of the book —a selfish and mistrustful | 


tinctness, he talked and kissed, till a faint colour 
spread on his before pale cheeks, and the death 
chill on his hands was subsiding. Oh, how she 
whispered in his ear her fond, fond vows of 
love! Oh, happiness too sweet to last !”" 
Nothing can soften the fact; the lady thus 
pops the question—the gentleman does not seem 
to avail himself of the proffered honour, and 
the lady consoles herself with a silent, queerish, 
old guardian. And here, again, we have a 
scene worthy of this unequalled pen :— 
“Rosalind had left her chair, and was lean- 
ing over the back of his, as he sat. She had 
felt it convenient to conceal her countenance ; 
but there was, as he said, a fondness in the 
manner in which she had taken her position, 
that in no way repressed him. And he kept 
down his breath, and listened calmly, as she 
said, ‘You may believe, Mr. Waldegrave, my 
heart is made for love; and I have loved ~in 
seret loved ! and do not let me lose all claim to 
your good opinion in confessing, that perhaps it 
was ‘unwisely, buttoowell !? Originality has al- 
ways charmed me ; and fancy is sometimes very 


woman. 





Colburn’s Kalendar of Amusements in Town 
and Country for 1840: comprising London 
| Seasons and Sighis; Balls, Races, Fairs, 
fe. Se. Fc. With Twelve Illustrations 
by R. Cruikshank. dited by Boleyne 
Reeves, Esq. 12mo. pp. 356. London, 
1840. Colburn. 
Tus volume, with a good deal of originality, 
bears a resemblance to Hone’s ** Every-Day 
| Book ;” and, like that publication, is calculated 
|to be generally popular. Its loss of two or 
three months of the year before it issued from 
the press is to be regretted ; and we are afraid, 
as far as we are concerned, that we have negli- 
gently added two or three weeks to the score. 
We cannot much commend the style of embel- 
lishment, paper, or what is called ‘getting up :” 
for our day, and the publisher’s acknowledged 
taste, they are extraordinarily ordinary. But 
the subject-matter displays very considerable 
talent, and Mr. Reeves well deserves to be 
welcomed among the most agreeable caterers 





fuolish ;? then, efter a pause, she said—a slight} for the public edification and amusement, on 
pause— I believe it was the shadow I loved—|all the variety of matters which his pages 


of what was to follow. 


stopped between each word ; and there was a 
trepidation in her voice, covered by a slight 
langh, as she continued, ‘but one object only 
seems to have possessed me: enigmatical, it is 


true, taken either way—backwards or forwards 
—it is still an affection that has possessed me. 
I confess it may seem inconsistent—but not in- 
cousistent to you.’ And the you felt the pres- 
sure of her soft hands: and her breath passed 
so near his cheek, flushed into ‘a snatch of 
youth,” by the ardour of his feelings, that, 
though she had much more to say, he turned, 
aud caught her to his heart, in a long and fer- 
vent pressure. * Whom is it you love, my 


own sweet Rosalind ?? he said, as he imprinted | 


on her open lips his first warm kiss of affection. 
She felt fluttered and confused. It was adream 
redreamt. She again saw the dark full eye 
gazing fondly on her; the blushes were again 
upon Ler cheeks —cooled, perhaps, by the few 
months that had since then ! —when ?— passed 
over her, 
devotedly. *£ do love,’ she said, with that 
deep energy, so becoming, and so natural to her. 
And before they parted, she had confessed that 
it was her own sweet guardian. ‘There is a 
delight in the calm that succeeds a confession 
of love. We feel like passengers who have 
taken their place for a long journey ; and who, 
after much sorting, packing, and arranging, 
have fitted themselves in for the first stage.” 

Delicious! We will not meddle with the other 
personages who figure in these pages, for the 
foregoing is enough to shew their peerless excel- 
lence in character, action, and dialogue. 

But we must copy a specimen or two of the 
style, which certainly cannot be called polished. 
For instance :— 

“ Absences are unavoidable events, that must 
tome, and the return brings a flare-up of pas- 
sion.” You mean to say, if I was rolled in a 
gutter I should not be disagreeable.’ ‘ The 
careless indifference he cuddled himself into.” 


It is strange,’ and she/ embrace. 


Every month is introduced and closed by a 
brief essay, or observations applicable to the 
occasion. Thus our present month of April :— 

* This month, April, is one of the merriest 
in the dozen! Heuarths are crowded by the 
young fellows who shall supply our places, and 
the young lasses who will make grandfathers of 
us; and many a pleasant story is told, while 
many a hearty laugh bears witness tliat it is 
told well: a general diffusion of joy takes 
place, and they that dwell in a castle are never 
a whit happier than those who have only a cot 
above their heads. A happy hearth is one of 
the most delightful objects in life, and it is only 
your thorough poet that may attempt to de- 
scribe it: he who like Burns or Goldsmith 
has helped to create the joy and becomes a con- 
tented sharer in it. Livery domestic picture 
touched by their hands is universally known 
and appreciated ; for who would affect ignor- 





But yet she loved —deeply, and} 


ance of the cotter’s “expectant wee things ?’ 
or the harmless people at the vicar’s fireside, 
who had several ways of being good company ? 


| Seed has beautifully said, that ‘we are affected 


with delightful sensations when we see the 
inanimate parts of the creation, the meadows, 
flowers, and trees, in a flourishing state. There 
must be some rooted melancholy at the heart, 
when all Nature appears smiling about us, to 
hinder us from corresponding with the rest of 
the creation, and joining in the universal cho- 
rus of joy. But if meadows and trees in their 
cheerful verdure, if flowers in their bloom, and 
all the vegetable parts of the creation in their 
most advantageous dress, can inspire gladness 
into the heart, and drive away all sadness but 
despair ; to see the rational creation happy and 
flourishing ought to give us a pleasure as much 
superior, as the latter is to the former in the 
scale of beings. But the pleasure is still height- 
ened, if we ourselves have been instrumental! 
in contributing to the happiness of our fellow- 
creatures, if we have helped to raise a heart 





exercise his locomotive system deserves to in- 
cur all the debility his indolence will insure to 
him. In this glorious health-giving time, 
*twere next to profanity to avoid the blessings 
which may be so cheaply secured. A_ brisk 
walk in the eye of the wind, with a mind in 
tune with nature, and willing to extend its vir- 
tues to all around, and a heart alive to grati- 
tude and not dead to benevolence, is sure to 
afford a fine stock of meutal and corporeal vi- 
gour, aud to nerve the spirit against the hour 
of trial which requires the exertion of all the 
little strength we are masters of. The earth 
herself laughs with her laughing creatures ; 
and, in the whiles of her mirth, a thousand 
timid plants make themselves visible: and up 
comes the green grass to glad our eyes, and to 
mantle the bare fields, where every creature, 
most serviceable to man, doth most desire to 
be; and where man himself should more fre- 
quently be, and it would infinitely serve him. 
For there we can acquaint ourselves with the 
bounties of our generous Creator, and though 
the words of the sin-enslaved sceptic, like 
echoes from a pestilent cavern, may obtrude, 
the eye can convince us by one broad view of 
the uncircumscribed firmament, or an observant 
glanceat the mysterious operations of the fruitful 
earth, that there is a power which is not the less 
evident because it does not mock its divinity by 
appearing in a palpable image to every doubting 
idiot. And there, as we sometimes note the 
hand on the dial, and fancy that we detect its 
litule step, our eyes may watch the silent efforts 
of each tiny plant; while the clear hearty 
pipes of the young birds— musicians of sweet 
promise —shake the dull sleep out of the infant 
leaves, and drown the voice of a determined 
rivulet, which bursts through the mountain 
moss to catch the gleam of early day, and to 
see and be seen; with the wind spreading 
about us like the breath of the guardian angels, 
who sing of God’s goodness to the world which 
they protect ; and a hundred things besides, all 
known to the hardy herdsman, and to the 
world-neglected poet, who transfers the glory 
of Nature to his pages, and perishes at the 
threshold of his immortality. And from 
thence, with a fluttering rapture in our hearts, 
and something like a tear in our eyes, we re« 
turn to our home — perhaps to a kind compan. 
ion and prattling young things; at the first 
glance all is drowned in a gush of gratitude ; 
we press that kind companion to our breast, we 
group our children within our arm, * the 
April’s in our eyes, it is love’s spring,’ the 
started tears take their own course; a noble 
and manly emotion works within us, and we 
lift up our spirits and acknowledge that God is 
good ! . ° ad Sports 
with the gun are over, but the races begin to 
afford much interest to all who relish good 
game ; and there is no scarcity of employment 
for the angler. ‘The rivers, swelled by the 
winter rains and ruffled by the sportive breeze, 
rush on in the joy of a second youth; the trees, 
hy some mysterious sympathy, are bent over 
them, and the lightly-jumping glowrin’ trout 
darts from the shadow of a rustling twig as 
from the presence of the destroyer. It is, how- 





ever, at these times we feel most shaken in our 
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fealty to honest Isaac, and the fréres of the 
craft; a repugnance to strike out the life of a 
quick creature takes possession of us, and we 
benevolently join the poet, and exclaim, ‘Oh, 
that man were as careful of his own happiness, 
as he is industrious to destroy that of others !’ 
The occupation of the angler affords him fine 
room for reflection, and indeed persons well 
affected to the sport are usually of a reflective 
caste, the more solid endowments of philosophic 
inquiry and sound judgment forming a promin- 
ent portion of the character of an angler. A 
sincere love and veneration for antiquity, re- 
spect for the rural institutions of our fore- 
fathers, a desire to see peace, order, and con- 
cord in the realm, an enthusiastic admiration 
of the poets, and a very evident inclination to 
be themselves quiet and to leave others so; 
these are requisites in the composition of 
anglers which we wish sincerely were more 
liberally diffused. * * * * And now, 
farewell April, peace be with thee for a mild 
and merry month! And, were it not that a 
milder and merrier, and one that wept less, 
were at the threshold, we should not havea 
smiling face to welcome it in; but, when May— 

With her sunny curls 
ckons us at the gate, 
We were but unmannered churls 
To weep and let her wait.” 

A portion of the Kalendar for the week, viz. 
Monday and Tuesday, just past, may be cited 
as a sample of the author’s general design :— 

** Monday, April 20th.— Newmarket Craven 
Meeting (first day). — The Craven stakes of 10 
sovs. each, A.F. Handicap sweepstakes of 10 
sovs.each, Ab.M. Twenty-sixth Reddlesworth 
stakes of 200 sovs.each : hf.-ft. Ab.M. Sweep- 
stakes of 150 sovs. each, A.F. The Produce 
stakes of 100 sovs. each, hf.-ft. A.F. 

“ East Sussex Races.—'The farmer’s stakes ; 
silver bowl and specie: heats, the new course. 
The East Sussex hunters’ stakes of five sovs. 
each, ‘with twenty-five added by the town; 
heats, the new course, with two leaps over 
hurdles each in going out. 

** Driffield's Anglers’? Club.— The season fer 
angling in the far-famed streams preserved by 
this club commences with the present day. 

“Greenwich Fair.— This great national 
event, which neither desires nor deserves any 
colouring at our hands, is one of those gaudy 
and glittering occasions which, like powerful 
magnets, attract all the base ore of the metro- 
polis. The objects of commiseration, who 
have groaned through a long winter with afflic- 
tions (stated in coloured chalks on the portion 
of pavement they diurnally occupy), who, in 
the Van Amburgh spirit, have taught a little 
dog to implore and to accept contributions for 
them,—the absence of arms, tongues, eyes, legs, 
&c. in a great measure preventing them offici- 
ating personally,—now, vigorous and volatile, 
spring nimbly on the apex of the metropolitan 
mail, articulating ‘Greenwich, ho!’ Now, 
the fervid children of Erin, with a ‘ Horroo! 
Faugh a ballagh!’* enlarge themselves from 
the liberties of little Hibernia, and turn their 
frontispieces towards Greenwich. (Their less 
energetic brethren have preceded them a week, 
that being about the time they annually con- 
sume in drinking their way down.) Now, from 
the cigar-divans in the Strand and the Qua- 
drant, fair count(er)esses may be observed step- 
ping into private carriages driven by private 
gentlemen, who, dispensing with their slaves in 
livery, and hoping the populace will mistake 
them for ‘those blackguard lords,’ — whirl 
through the streets, as a Bristol-Byron says, 


Sin all the majesty of mud.’ Now upon the 
road may be seen stages-and-four, coaches-and- 
two, and cabs-and-one, with cram licenses —a 
term well known to the whipsters, who upon 
this day, by superhuman exertions, prove their 
right to the title. Here, like Atlas struggling 
under a giddy world, a wretched donkey wags 
(we use the next word advisedly) under a 
wagon, which must have been erected to mock 
the efforts of a troop of horse. Countless 
hands, armed with countless missiles, stimulate 
the martyr in the rear, whilst a child precedes 
him holding a wisp of hay to his mouth. The 
bait has its effect: of the posterior applications 
he appears happily unconscious. But who and 
what are they that occupy that vehicle ?—Alas! 
none but themselves know who they are, or 
what they would be. The police reports, it is 
true, afford some information, and that of a 
nature perhaps to satisfy a moral curiosity. 
How shall we describe Greenwich ?-—-Confusion 
and consternation! hilarity and horror! Chil- 
dren not visible; pocket-handkerchiefs not 
forthcoming (distress for each equally evident). 
People here, full of frenzy, exclaiming, ‘ What 
imposition!’ Others there, full of frolic, lisp- 
ing out ‘What fan!’ Syrens insinuating, 
‘ Tea and coffee! tea and coffee!’ and slaugh- 
terers shouting, ‘ One shilling a-head, sump- 
tu-ous dinners!’ At night, the ‘ fair and free’ 
assemble in the *Crown and Anchor,’ ‘ The 
Palladium of British Freedom,’ ¢‘ The Thunder. 
dox,’ and ‘The Roaring-Rattling-Rioters,’ 
booths, where the waltz is done strict justice 
to, and the orchestra, assisted by the united ex- 
ertions of all present, absolutely intoxicates the 
ear. Outside, they revel also; the ‘shilling 
considerers,’ preferring a penny privilege, are 
swung up into the face of heaven, and vice versd, 
in a machine very like a gallows, which is put 
in motion by a fellow very like an executioner. 
Others speculate in porter and pudding, and 
laugh at the vanity of human nature. Some- 
what removed from these, but judiciously 
posted on a gin-cask, like the first advertise- 
ment of * The National-pure-spirit-circulating 
Society,’ one of those Emerald children, previ- 
ously adverted to, declares, in thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn, that potheen is, 
beyond all compare, the first liquid in existence ; 
and favours his audience with a new and true 
reading of that passage in history relating to 
the fusion of pearls in a goblet. This he deno- 
minates bother ! and proceeds to shew that the 
draught in question was nothing Jess (how 
could it be more?) than potheen— imported 
Irish potheen—which the people beyond seas 
thinking a jewel of a drink, gave rise to the 
‘inadvartancy.’ With the following eulogy of 
his subject, he concludes a chant of almost 
numberless numbers :— 


Sweet potheen! when all things are fading away, 
And the last mortal man on his death-bed is lying ; 
If I be that man, when I’m changing my clay. 
I'll just moisten the same to prepare it for dying. 
And all the consarn I'll then entertain, 
In taking my last doch a dorvris,* is this— 
That I’ll never more taste thee, my darling, again, 
Unless you get licensed in regions o’ bliss. 
What an out-and-out elegant paradise that, 
Where all that are lovely and social unite; 
Where the day never ends, and angelical Pat 
Takes drink and diversion from morning till night. 
Ah! come when it will, I’m impatient to go, 
The minute the notice to quit will be given; 
For with potheen, as good as I’ve tasted below, 
I'll make myself satisfied—even in Heaven, 


** In one very secluded corner, a young gen- 
tleman, whose pockets teem with the misguided 
bounty of his indulgent friends, seems steadily 
determined to have his ‘ whistle ;’ and stands a 
very probable chance of getting it slit across by 





~~ © lear the road.” 





* «Parting cup,” 





ee 
a slumbering sailor, at whose nose he is about 
to ignite a sky-rocket. According to the axiom 
of the Greek orator, Greenwich Fair ought to 
be the finest school of eloquence in England; 
for, with one exception—that of the above. 
mentioned sleeping sailor—all is ‘action 
action—action!’ Pity that so much of it 
should be actionable ! 

* The Spital Sermon.—The boys of Christ’s 
Hospital walk in procession, accompanied by 
the masters and steward, to the Royal Ex- 
change, from whence they proceed to the 
Mansion House, where they are joined by the 
lord mayor, the lady mayoress, the sheriffs, 
aldermen, recorder, chamberlain, town-clerk, 
and other city offieers, with their ladies. From 
thence the cavalcade proceed to Christ Church, 
where the Spital sermon is preached by one of 
the bishops, and an anthem is sung by the 
children. 

*¢ Grand Civic Feast and Ball at the Mansion 
House. 

‘* Wrestling.— Devon and Cornwall wrestling 
at the Royal Standard, City-road. 

“ Epping Hunt.—This Cockney sport is al- 
most extinct. It has been for some years gra- 
dually declining ; and, from the appearance of 
the hunt of 1839, we should scarcely expect to 
hear of another. 

* Tuesday, April 2\st. Newmarket Craven 
Meeting (second day).—The Oatlands stakes 
of 50 sovs. each, hf.-ft., and only 10 if declared, 
&c.; the forfeits to go to the second horse. 
D.T. The seventh Tuesday’s Riddlesworth 
stakes of 200 sovs. each, hf.-ft. Match.—Mr. 


Greville’s Proteus against Lord Exeter’s colt 
Stamboul, by Reveller, out of Galatea ; 8st. 51b. 
Sweepstakes of 100 sovs. each. 


each. D. M. 
hf.-ft. D, M. 

Royal Western Yatch Club.—Patroness, 
Her Majesty ; Commodore, Sir Thomas Dyke 
Acland, Bart., M.P.; Vice-Commodore, Rear- 
Admiral Warren ; Rear-Commodore, Captain 
Charles Bulkeley. This distinguished club 
annually increases in interest and national 
importance. Among the names included in 
the list of presidents are those of the Earl 
of St. Germans, the Earl of Morley, Lords 
Lisle, Elliot, M.P.; Sir Ralph Lopez, Bart. ; 
Rear-Admiral Ross, C.B.; Sir L. V. Palk, 
Bart. ; Rear-Admiral Sir E. D. King, K.C.H.; 
and Sir George Magrath, Kt. M.D. Among 
the vice-presidents are the names of some of 
the most distinguished noblemen and gentle- 
men in the kingdom. The number of mem- 
bers on the list amounts to 200. The Club- 
house, Mill Bay, Plymouth, is most convenl- 
ently situated, and well fitted up with reading, 
billiard, and card rooms, in addition to which 
it has been deemed necessary to build a new 
dining-room and a second billiard-room. It 
overlooks the Sound and Mount-Edgecumbe, 
with excellent anchorage in front of the house. 
By the authority of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
the vessels of the club are permitted to weat 
the following distinguishing flags.” 

We omit these, and have only in conclusion 
to remark, that some of the entries may belong 
to any day or month of the year as appropt!- 
ately as to that in which they are located: 
such, for instance, as an account of the Ecca- 
leobion on the 19th of March. But altogether 
this is a very useful and amusing volume ; and 
we shall rejoice to see 184] next Christmas by 
the same clever and intelligent hand. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The New Robinson Crusoe. Pp. 312. Lon- 
don, 1840. Houlston and Co. ‘ 

TuERE never will be a new or another Robia- 
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son Crusoe, any more than a second Falstaff, 
Don Quixotte, or Tristram Shandy. The pre- 
sent, meant to be an instructive history for 
both sexes, has the fault of making the instruc. 
tiveness too obvious and prominent, whereas 
the best way is to make interest and enter- 
tainment conduce to that effect without the 
pupil being aware of the fact. Nevertheless, 
this volume may be beneficially placed in the 
hands of youth. 

The Ladies’ Flower-Garden of Ornamental 
Bulbous Plants. By Mrs. Loudon. No. I. 
London, 1840. Smith. 

WE rejoice to see Mrs. Loudon following up 

her late beautiful work with one of a similar 

kind on bulbous plants—than which there are 
none more sweet, more brilliant, or more inter- 
esting, in all the dominions of Flora. In her 

Introduction she justly remarks :— 

“Among the other advantages of bulbous 
plants is the very great one, that many of 
them produce their flowers in very early 
spring; at a season when few other plants are 
in blossom, and yet when flowers are doubly 
valuable from their rarity. At this season, a 
bed of crocuses presents a flowery carpet of 
the most brilliant colours, and borders of hya- 
cinths refresh us with their fragrance, while 
they enchant us with their beauty. About 
the same time the bright blue flowers of the 
scillas burst at once in full perfection through 
the ground ; ,and a little later these are fol- 
lowed by the fritillarias, the crown imperials, 
the narcissi, the tulips, and the irises, which 
in their turn are succeeded by the showy gla- 
dioluses and the stately lilies. Interspersed 
with these come a whole host-of beautiful 
flowers, of which few persons know even the 
names. The Moras, the Vieusseuxias, the 
Homerias, the babianas, the different kinds of 
Sparaxis, tritonia, and ixia, with many, many 
others, form altogether a garden of unrivalled 
richness, which varies every month by a suc- 
cession of new flowers, every fresh one appear- 
ing more splendid than the last.” 

The first number presents us with splendid 
Irises, elegant Moras, and other rarer bulbs ; 
and it is enough to say of the publication, that 
it is in every respect quite equal to its prede- 
cessor. 

The History of England, from the Accession to 
the Decease of Kiny George the Third. By 
John Adolphus, Esq. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 603. 
London, 1640. Lee. 

Four large editions of Mr. Adolphus’s History 
shew how much it has been appreciated since 
its appearance eight-and-thirty years ago; and 
we rejoice to see the able and worthy author, 
only these few years older in body, but in mind 
with nothing but added experience, again in the 
field, to give the world a more complete history 
of this eventful reign. Printed uniformly with 
the last edition of Hume and Smollett, the eight 
volumes of which it is to consist must indeed 
be welcome to English literature. In a second 
preface, Mr. Adolphus points out the various 
sources from which he has drawn the means to 
amplify and improve his work ; and though we 
have not had an opportunity to compare this 
portion. of it with the first copy, sure we are 
that these sources could not have been consulted 
in the spirit, and with the talent of Mr. Adol- 
phus, without great advantage to his important 
aud valuable undertaking. 

The Interdict ;.a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 

_ London, 1840. ‘I. and W. Boone. 

We have much pleasure in giving our meed of 

cordial praise to these volumes. The tale is 

Irish, and the shades of superstition, mixed 

with the lifelike descriptions of persons and 





character, rivet the attention of the reader. 
The chief interest of the story hinges upon 
hereditary insanity, and we have rarely met 
with a more touching picture than that of the 
beautiful and fated Marion. In it nothing is 
over-coloured,—-from the first indication of the 
malady to the last sad scene. The gloom of 
the brother and sister, who are aware of the 
curse, and determine it shall end with them, 
though at the sacrifice of warm affections, given 
and returned, is also well portrayed ; their fate 
we must leave to the reader to discover. 
Many and various are the other characters ; 
among which, faithful and attached, through 
weal and wo, Irish servants and dependants 
stand prominent. We avoid quotation, that 
we may not interfere with the deep interest of 
the story. 

The Colonial Magazine, and Commercial-Ma- 
ritime Journal. Edited by R. Montgomery 
Martin, Esq. 8vo. pp. 556, double cols. 
Vol. I. London, 1840. Fisher, Son, and 
Co. 

Tue first volume of this comprehensive and 
useful publication, though it embraces but 
four months of the year, contains such funds 
of information, not only upon all colonial sub- 
jects, but upon topics of national interest of 
every kind connected with our commerce, ship- 
ping, and polity, that we cannot sufficiently 
express our approbation of the manner in which 
the design has been (so far) carried into execu- 
tion. ‘The promise of the whole work is greatly 
enhanced by the value of the portion which 
has thus already appeared. 

The Orphan of Nepaul ; a Tale of Hindustan. 
Pp. 248. London, 1840. Saunders and 
Otley. 

A pREt ty tale, which all our young lady- 

readers may take up on our “ sayso.” Except 

a Hindu beauty, the characters are not out of 

the common way, nor do the incidents boast of 

much novelty. 

Roman Misquotation; or, Certain Passages 
from the Fathers, adduced in a Work en- 
titled ** The Faith of Catholics,” brought to 
the Test of the Originals, and their perverted 
Character Demonstrated. Wy the Reverend 
R.T. P. Pope, A.M. 8vo. pp. 338. 1840. 
London, Holdsworth; Dublin, Curry jun. 
and Co.; Edinburgh, Fraser and Crawford. 

Tuts is a searching examination of a Roman 

Catholic text-book, in which the author displays 

great ability, and no small share of learning. 

The points discussed are of high religious im- 

portance ; but, even in a literary point of view, 

this controversy is eminently entitled to the 
critical attention of the scholar. 

Reliquie Antique, No. 1V.—By T. Wright, 
Esq. M.A. &c., and J. Orchard Halliwell, Esq. 
F.R.S. &c. We hail another No. of this 
very interesting publication, and hope to pay 
it our respects more particularly next Saturday. 

Amyrim the Stranger; a Poem, by Nafnitiernehta Shil- 
tissississima. Pp, 40. (London, Hurst.)—An attempt 
belonging to the Byron school, very irregular, and founded 
on an Italian romance. 

The Life and Times of Martin Luther.  8vo. pp. 80, 
double cols. (London, Green ; Bristol, Philp and Evans.) 
Another Edition, lémo. pp. 362, (Glasgow, Henderwick 
and Son; Edinburgh, Oliver and voyd; London, Simp- 
kin and Marshall.) —Under the title of ** Standard Ameri- 
can Literature” this is a cheap compilation, aud furnishes 
a fair sketch of the great Reformer, and the age in which 
he flourished. 

Memoir of the Rev. Henry Méwes. Pp. 209. (London, 
Hatchard and Son.) Persecution of the Lutheran Church 
in Prussia. Pp. 144. (London, Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co.)—The first of these volumes gives us the life of the 
author of ‘* Der Pfarrer von Andouse,” and the very re- 
ligious pastor of Altenhausen. His poetry is held in high 
estimation, and the writer of the memoir speaks of him 
in terms of enthusiastic admiration, The other volume 
unfolds an extraordinary tale of the persecutions endured 
by the professors of the Lutheran faith in Prussia, their 
sufferings, and their emigration from their fatherland. 


To most English readers, we presume, the details will be 
altogether new, and they are certainly of deep interest to 
the religious world at large. 

China and its Resources, §c., with a View of the Opium 
Question, §c., by R. Mudie. Pp. 198. (London, Grattan 
and Gilbert.)—A neat little volume, with a compilation 
of the intelligence contained in works relating to China, 
Assam, the opium question, and other topics, thrown 
upon the surface just now by the events of the times. 
Two maps add to its utility, and recommend it to the 
notice of readers. 

Baxter's Knowledge.and Love Compared, &c. Pp. 219. 
(London, Cornish and Co.)—A reprint of the old Wor- 
thy’s well known publication, with a life of the author 
by Dr. Adam Clarke. 

Amusement in High Life. 12mo. pp. 272. (London, 
G. and A. Greenland.)—Not knowing much of high life 
ourselves, we can only say that the author, we fear, 
knows less. These are but poor and insipid sketches, 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE JEWS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir,— The article headed *“* Sketches” in 
your number of the 18th inst., in which an ac- 
count is given of the murder of Father Tho- 
maso at Damascus, and which has been sent 
you by an English correspondent, has caused 
great pain to those of your readers here, who 
are in possession of more correct information as 
to the truth of that case. 1 shall take the liberty 
of addressing to you a few brief remarks on this 
subject, but will content myself with observing 
for the present, that independently of the re- 
probation with which such a tissue of palpable 
falsehoods as the whole story is made up of, has 
been met by the best-informed publicists con- 
nected with the East, and especially with Syria, 
“ The Austrian Observer,” the official paper of 
Vienna, a journal that has never been known 
to commit itself, has published an official report 
from the Austrian consul at Beyruth, stating 
that the murderers of Father Thomaso are not 
the Jews; that the bones found in the sewers 
have been proved by medical men not only to 
have lain there a long time, but also not to be 
human bones; and that the whole accusation 
is a device of the local authorities to extort 
money from the wealthiest inhabitants of Da- 
mascus ;—the charge being, as you justly 
observe, just such an one as those that led in 
the middle ages to Jewish massacres. —I re- 
main, Sir, your most obedient servant, and 
constant reader, PHILALETHES.* 
Paris, April 21, 1840. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
(Concluded from page 248.] 

1. A letter from John Holmes, Esq. of the 
MS. department, British Museum, ‘On the 
Cartes Catalanes in the King’s Library at 
Paris.’ —** My dear sir, you are well aware 
that of late various French writers, Malte 
Brun, Buchon, Huot, Paulin - Paris, &c., 
have asserted that it is to the Catalan in- 
habitants of Majorca, and not as it was 
before believed, to the Portuguese navigators, 





* We have inserted this letter, though anonymous, be- 
cause the subject is one of very great interest; and we 
rather expected that some of our friends at home, of the 
Jewish persuasion, would have put it in our power to 
make a few remarks upon the extraordinary statement in 
our last, which could not be refused by any journalist, 
coming vouched, as it did, to us. We observe, from 
other publications, that the Hebrew people have not been 
remiss in contradicting the representations of their ene- 
mies. The governor of Damascus asserts that 134 children 
have disappeared in the course of years, of whom no 
traces are left; and he seems to attribute their loss to the 
Jews. On the other hand, the chief Rabbi at Smyrna 
has sent forth a publication to shew how unjust and un- 
founded the whole story about the Easter blood is; and 
at a mecting in London of Rothschilds, Montefiores, Gold- 
smids, Salomons, Cohens, and other eminent persons, 
they have agreed to apply to the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs to interfere against the perpetration of barbaric 
cruelties under such pretences as disgraced the dark ages, 
when the belief in such atrocities was, in like manner, 
assumed as a ground for persecuting, torturing, murder- 





;ing, and plundering the Jews.—£¢, L, G. 
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of the school‘of Don Henry, that the credit 
is due of having discovered the north-west 
coast of Africa, from Cape Nun to Bojador : 
that the plane chart was not invented at the 
Nautical Academy of Sagres in the Algarves, 
but by the Catalans ; that to them the Island of 
Madeira was well known under the name of the 
Isola di Legname ; and that they were familiar 
with these facts, at least half a century earlier 
than the rest of Europe, or even than the sup- 
posed Portuguese discoverers. Malte Brun 
allows that the Catalan voyages ‘are indicated 
only by geographical charts, and are destitute 
of other certain historical proof.” The authen- 
ticity of these charts and their real date are, 
therefore, matters of some importance. The 
charts exist in the Bibliothéque du Roi, in a 
MS., to which Malte Brun assigns the date 
of 1346, whereas none of the facts which it is 
made to prove were understood to have been 
known until about 1420 or 1430—a difference 
of three-fourths of a century. His recent edi- 
tor, M. Huot, leaving Malte Brun’s original 
statement untouched, describes the charts a 
second time, not recognising their identity, 
and attributes to them the date of 1374: thus 
making them answer a double purpose. M. 
Huot copies a memoir, communicated to him 
by M. J. A. Buchon, laspecteur des Archives 
du Royaume, which had been read before the 
Institute, and which is the foundation also of 
M. Paulin-Paris’s account. I must confess 
that I looked at first with some suspicion upon 
a statement which flatly contradicted the 
hitherto unquestioned authority of early, if 
not contemporary writers. The evidence upon 
which it is founded appeared to me inconclu- 
sive in itself, and to be in part based upon gross 
error.’ Passing over its variance from the 
accounts of Barros and other writers, I cannot 
conclude with MM. Buchon and Huot, that 
from the language in which the charts are 


written they are Catalan or Castilian, and, 
therefore, ‘he work of the mathematicians of 
Majorca ; still less can I agree with them, that 
because ‘the Christian flag’ is over Cyprus, 
therefore they cannot be later than 1373, in 
which year Cyprus was conquered by the Sul- 


tan of Egypt! The language is that mixture 
of dialects chiefly Spanish and Italian, which 
was known as the Romans’ over a great part of 
the south of Europe, and particularly on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, where much of it 
still remains in the Lingua Franca. I have 
now before me a MS. in the same dialect, 
written about 1450, calling itself Roman. As 
for Cyprus, it was-* Christian’ in 1375, under 
the Lusiguan family, and it still was * Christ- 
jan’ in 1475, when it passed from that dynasty 
to other * Christians,’ the Venetians, from 
whom it was not taken till 1570, and then not 
by a ‘Sultan of Egypt,’ but by Mustafa, the 
general of Solyman IIL., the grand signior of 
the Turks. Surely M. Buchon cannot have 
meant to allude to the short-lived invasion of 
Cyprus by the Genoese! The only other proof 
which is offered of their early date is, that the 
calculations of Easter-day begin in 1375: I will 
merely remark, that at least it was not unusual 
to make these calculations backwards as weil as 
forwards—a practice of which I can shew in- 
stances in the fifteenth century, and which is 
common at the present day. An error, which 
tends to strengthen my doubts, occurs in all 
the statements of these writers whom I have 
named, viz. that only two charts of early date 
are known: one by Visconti in 1318 (three 
years prior to Marino Sanuto); another by 
Benincasa in 1370, both in the library at 
Vienna. Now of this last geographer I know 





of eight charts, all dated between 1466 and 
1489 ; three of them are in the British Museum, 
two at Paris, two at Venice, and one in the 
Vatican. Here is a probable error of a century 
in date. It is only within a few days that [ 
have seen M. Buchon’s lithographed copy of 
these charts; it is difficult to judge with ex- 
actness of the age of MSS. by mere outline fac- 
similes, but my opinion of the writing is, that 
1440 is about the real date. The Christian 
flag over Cyprus is evidently intended either 
for the arms of Jerusalem, borne by the Lusig- 
nan family, or for that of the Emperor of the 
East ; the fact is not of much importance, but 
the MS. itself would probably shew whether 
cross-crosslet or betas are meant. The best 
test was a comparison of the north-west coast 
of Africa with the chart of Andrea Bianco, of 
the undoubted date of 1436. ‘The outline of 
that cvast, the Canary Isles, and Madeira, so 


.closely agree, that it might be supposed they 


were taken from some common original, the 
names being changed according to the lan- 
guage of the copyist. Would such close 
agreement exist between charts of 1375 
and 1436, when we consider what had 
been done in those sixty years? But, put. 
ting all details aside, could the discoveries 
of ‘the Catalans,’ thus reduced into writ- 
ing in 1375, have remained unknown to 
Don Henry, and those of his academy ? with 
whom even M. Buchon not only allows that 
‘the Catalans’ were in relation, but he also 
quotes Andres to prove that a native of Ma- 
jorca was chosen to superintend the Nautical 
Academy of Sagres at its first foundation by 
Don Henry, in 1415, a period of forty years 
after the supposed date of these charts. Again, 
is the evidence of the early date of these charts, 
whether according to Malte Brun in 1346, or 
according to Buchon, Huot, and Paulin-Paris, 
in 1375, sufficiently clear and decisive to, over- 
come the united testimony of all authors who 
have written on the subject ? M. Paulin-Paris, 
whose book was published in 1836, says that 
M. Jomard, ‘ Directeur du Cabinet des Cartes 
et Plans de la Bibliothéque du Roi,’ was en- 
gaged in researches upon these charts, and that 
he purposed to publish the results; I cannot 
find that such has been the case: he may have 
resolved the doubts which I have expressed. 
The charts are, however, mentioned in the re- 
port just made by M. Sabin-Berthelot to the 
Geographical Society of Paris, on the geogra- 
phical collections of the Bibliothéque Royale, 
where they are called ‘a remarkable work of 
the 14th century (1375),’ and are enumerated 
amongst the early monuments of geography,— 
indeed as the earliest originals which the 
Bibliotheque du Roi possesses ; those previously 
described in the report being printed, or manu- 
script copies from other libraries. One is the 
copy of the early rectangular map in the Cot- 
tonian library, which was made in 1836 by Mr. 
Walker of the Admiralty, under the direction 
of Sir John Barrow, for M. Jomard. It bas 
since been engraved in the ‘Penny Maga- 
zine."—I am, &c. Joun Hoitmes.” 

*« ‘To Captain Washington, R.N.” 

2. From Dr. Grant, dated Urumiyah, Jan. 3. 
Communicated by Col. Shiel.—‘* In my jour- 
ney through this part of Kurdistan,” says 
the writer, “I found Akereh by my bearings 
to lie north-east, about thirty miles from Mo- 
sul; and from the former place, Amadiyah, 
bore a little to the west of north, twenty-two 
hours distant. From the castle of Amadiyah 
the Zab is distinctly visible, distant about ten 
miles to the E.N.E. The Zab and the Hakari 
rivers are the same. The Khabur is distant 


from Amadiyah twelve hours; it rises one 
day’s journey E.N.E. of Julamerik. The Za 
is an exceedingly rapid river, and runs over 
rocky bed. I followed its course to Julamerik, 
and then to near its sources west of Selmas. [ 
never felt so much the value of my medical 
character as in my trip across the mountains, 
a journey which, with the time I spent with 
the patriarch, &c., occupied just two months, 
During all this time I received the kindest as. 
sistance from Christians and Kurds, a circum. 
stance which I attribute mainly to the fact that 
I was well-known by reputaticn in that region, 
I met with some of my old patients in the ex. 
treme western limit of Tiydri, and through the 
whole of the Hakari country, so that I was wel. 
|comed as a friend and benefactor. I found the 
country of the Nestorian Christians as rough 
and difficult as I could well have conceived, but 
I did not mind walking a few days in such an 
interesting region, and I soon found that I 
could walk over the long, bare poles, which in 
many cases serve as bridges, almost as well as 
anative. The people of Tiydri are of a noble 
race, but as wild and independent as the 
mountains they inhabit. They have no tra. 
dition of their country ever having been in- 
vaded, and they say the armies of Mohammed 
and Omar could not reach them. Their dialect 
differs considerably from that of the people of 
Urumiyah, and the intonation of voice much 
deeper and stronger. At the same time there 
|is an independence in their whole deportment, 
jsuch as I have seen among no other native 
| Christians of the East. Their principal wealth 
consists in their flocks, but they cultivate rice, 
millet, and grapes in abundance ; and the land 
is almost literally flowing with milk and honey, 
which I ate twice every day regularly, for more 
than a month, while with the patriarch. Po- 
litical and other changes will probably open 
this region to the traveller ere long. At pre- 
sent the apprehension of change makes the 
Kurds much on the alert, while the Christians 
are desirous that the whole country should 
come under a Christian government, and would 
readily co-operate with any foreign power for 
this object ; and most efficient auxiliaries they 
would be in such a country.—3. ‘ Notes on a 
Journey from Sauceda, near Zacatecas, in Mex- 
ico, to the Mining District of Catorce,’ by 
Major Charters, R.A. Journeying in an east 
direction for forty miles, over a barren plain, 
where a few stunted palms and the cactus are 
the only traces of vegetable life, the traveller 
reaches the mining town of Ramos. ‘The mines 
here are in one principal vein; there are 
eight shafts, the deepest 390 yards, and consist 
of argentiferons copper pyrites and copper 
glance, chiefly in clay slate, with a surface 
coating, twelve yards thick, of compact lava; 
this covers a small extent of country around 
Ramos, of which the volcanic hill of Zamora, 
half a mile to the south-east, would seem to 
have been the centre. ‘here are two other 
hills of the same nature near Ramos, one 0 
which, to the E.N.E., is named La Cantern, 
from the building material there obtained. It 
is worthy of remark that the volcanic mass 
covers the metalliferous vein, which has been 
worked to a considerable depth ; the plain be- 
tween Sauceda and Ramos is covered with a 
thin deposit of calcareous tufa, which, in the 
dry season, is easily reduced to powder, and 
is very disagreeable to the traveller. Major 
Charters had remarked a similar calcareous 
deposit in many parts of the South African 
plains, and asks what may be the origin of 
these widely-extended deposits, far removed 








from any mountain of a similar nature? From 
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Ramos the road turns north-east to Cornejo, 
at ten Jeagues’ distance, a few huts on the edge 
of a freshwater lake, about two miles long, 
which has neither inlet nor outlet; the water 
is extremely good, and a valuable treasure on 
these arid plains. The same calcareous deposit 
extends thus far, and here covers a beautiful 
breccia. Continuing in the same direction, the 
traveller passes the lone house called San Juan 
de Tusal, near the base of Mount Venado; 
then the farm of Mingale; and some leagues 
beyond, the gorge in a mountain-ridge called 
El Puerto de Mingale, on debouching from 
which the whole range of the Catorce group 
becomes visible in the distance. Seven leagues 
further over the plain brings you to the small 
town of Catorce, situated at the foot of the 
mountains; while, higher up, at an elevation 
of 8575 feet above the sea, is the mining town 
of Real de los Alamos, containing 10,000 inba- 
bitants. This group of mountains so far re- 
sembles that of Zacatecas, that it is unconnected 
with any other range, and rises directly from 
the surrounding plains; and this seems to be 
the distinguishing character of the metallifer- 
ous mountains of Mexico, with the exception of 
Bolafios, which belongs to an extensive chain. 
It is, however, dissimilar from the Zacatecas 
group, both in external appearance and forma- 
tion: it is on a much bolder scale, and some 
sections of the limestone strata are here ex- 
tremely magnificent. The mineral wealth which 
has been produced by it has been very great ; 
so much so as to give it the third, if not the 
second, rank amongst the mineral districts of 
Mexico. The limestone, which forms the prin- 
cipal character of this group, appears to rest on 
clay-slate; and the miners have taken full ad- 
vantage, as well of its deep ravines as of the 
nature of the rock, to drive great adits; that 
of the principal mine, called La Luz, is six 
yards high, six wide, and 1100 in length, and 
cost about 30,0007. The principal workings 
are above this, so that the stuff is let down 
from above, and carried out in horse-carts, at a 
brisk trot through the adit. In this group of 
mountains there is also a volcanic mountain, 
similar in appearance to that at Ramos, al- 
though on a larger scale than the Zamora.— 
Among the donations on the table, besides the 
topographic atlas and model in relief of Ba- 
varia, was a detailed map and memoir upon 
the environs of Khiva, by M. Zimmerman of 
Berlin, presented by Baron Humboldt; a map 
of the Duchy of Salzburg, in fifteen sheets, 
and of Austria Proper, in thirty sheets, by the 
Bureau Topographique, presented by M. Li- 
wenstein of Vienna; and an atlas of Tuscany, 
in twenty sheets, by Zuccasni Orlandini, pre- 
sented by M. Berardi in the name of the author. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS— NEW VOLTAIC 
BATTERY. 
Ar the last evening meeting of the Society, 
after a lecture on the polariscope by Mr. God- 
dard, Mr. Alfred Smee exhibited his new and 
powerful galvanic battery. The peculiarity of 
construction in this battery, as explained by 
Mr. Smee, consists in coating the negative 
plate with a layer of finely divided platinum, 
which not only insures perfectness of contact 
with the exciting liquid, but, from the infinity 
of points which it presents, causes the most 
Violent action. The battery exhibited consists 
of twenty-four small plates, and the most mag- 
Mificent effects are produced on connecting the 
attery with an electro-magnetic machine; the 
Combustion of the different metals resembles a 
display of fire-works. The advantages of this 
form of battery are in being able to employ 





dilute sulphuric acid as the exciting liquid— 

thus effecting a considerable saving; and the | 
little trouble to keep it in order, as the action | 
ceases immediately the circuit is broken ; and 

although it may not be used for any length of 
time, it only requires to be again immersed in 

the liquid, and the action is as violent as ever. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. Wisuaw- in the chair.—A letter from 
the Society’s corresponding member, R. Mac- 
kay, Esq. Her Majesty’s Consul-General at 
Maracaibo, was read. It refers to an insect 
presented by the writer to the Society, in the 
body of which a kind of plant had taken root. 
—Mr. Waterhouse observed that the insect in 
question was apparently the larva of one of 
the Lamellicornes, and that on one side of the 
body, springing partly from the thoracic seg- 
ments of the abdomen, were about six sprouts 
of some vegetable, probably of the genus Cla- 
varia. The longest of these sprouts is about 
one inch in length; they are cylindrical, bent 
in an irregular manner, have no branches, and, 
for the most part, are joined together near and 
at the root. He also observed that numerous 
similar instances of insects having this kind of 
vegetable production attached to different parts 
of the body were on record—he might refer to 
the well-known: instance of the caterpillar 
found in New Zealand, an account of which is 
published in the ** Transactions of the Entomo- 
logical Society,” where will also be found re- 
ferences to several other cases. That the dead 
body of animals constituted a substance fitted 
to nourish a vegetable, is not extraordinary, 
but in the letter from Mr. Mackay, it is stated | 
that the insect was alive when first found, and 
this is by no means a solitary instance in which 
these vegetable productions have made their 
appearances on living insects. These facts, 
combined with others which tend to shew that, 
to a slight degree, there is an independent 
existence in the different parts of the same 
insect, where life is retained for a considerable 
time in parts, although they may be separated, 
are highly interesting in a physiological point 
of view. 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. |. 

Mr. Tooxe in the chair—The Chairman 
announced that H.R.H. Prince Albert had 
consented to become the Patron of the Society. 
Fellows were elected. Paper read, entitled 
‘On the Sickness and Mortality in Western 
Africa,’ by Major Tulloch. It may be pre- 
mised, that the object of the present communi- 
cation is to submit a brief statement of the 
principal facts contained in a report on the 
health of the troops in Western Africa, 
recently presented to parliament, combined, 
with a few observations, to which the consi- 
deration of that subject naturally gives rise. 
Passing over a few geographical details, already 
known to intelligent readers, we proceed to 
more general topics. The whole of the British 
stations or settlements lie within the tropics. 
The climate is chiefly distinguished for its 
extreme moisture; upwards of 300 inches of 
rain has frequently fallen during the wet 
season, and more has been measured in the 
course of two nights than falls in Great Britain 
in the course of a year. The temperature is 
rather under than above the average in similar 
latitudes ; but except at Sierra Leone, it is 
subject to rapid alternations. The operation of 
none of these supposed agencies, however, is 
sufficient to account for the extreme hostility 
to the European constitution, manifested by 
the climate of this coast. It is indeed one of 








the most remarkable phenomena in the vital 
statistics of our race, that a line of coast some 
thousand miles in extent, and exhibiting every 
possible variety of soil, geological structures, 
position, and physical aspect, should, in this 
respect, present so singular an uniformity. 
The deadliest poison could hardly exercise a 
more certain or more direful influence on the 
human frame, than has been manifested in 
these pestilential regions ; on several occasions, 
when four-fifths of all those attacked by fever 
died under treatment, the remainder were so 
broken in constitution that few, if any, of 
them survived to reach their native land. 
Were this extreme degree of insalubrity con- 
tinuous, the whole population must speedily 
become exhausted, and pestilence would cease 
for want of victims. Gold would be inade- 
quate to tempt, or necessity, however dire, to 
compel our countrymen to brave the atmo- 
sphere of such a charnel-house; but the un- 
healthy character of this coast is subject to 
most singular fluctuations, so that a year 
which has perhaps proved fatal to the greater 
number of the European inhabitants is not un- 
frequently succeeded by several of comparative 
salubrity, during which, Fever, that scourge 
of the colony, is either absolutely unknown, or 
assumes so mild a form as to be no longer 
dreaded. During this period fresh bands of 
adventurers find their way to the coast, who, 
experiencing none of those fatal epidemics 
which they had been led to expect, are more 
inclined to attribute the fate of former resi- 
dents to acts of commission or of omission, 
than to the agency of climate, and flatter them- 
selves that by a different course of life they 
will succeed in keeping the enemy at a dis- 
tance. Deceived by a succession of healthy 
years, our ingenious author has even endea- 
voured to prove that, so far from this colony 
deserving its usual epithet of “The white 
man’s grave,” it surpasses most tropical re- 
gions in salubrity; and his residence there 
being but short, he had the good fortune to 
escape without exhibiting in his own person a 
proof of the inaccuracy of his theory. On the 
long average of eighteen years, that is from 
1819 to 1836 inclusive, about one half of the 
white troops were cut off annually, and in 
1825 and 1826 nearly three-fourths of them 
perished. This refers to the white troops 
employed at the three stations of the Gambia, 
Isles de Loss, and Sierra Leone. Other tables 
bear sickening testimony to the same effect. 
Yellow fever is the great scourge. The other 
classes of diseases do not call for any particular 
notice; those of the lungs appear to be com- 
paratively rare, while those of the liver are 
more frequent and fatal than has been observed 
in any other climate except the East Indies. 
The proportion of deaths by diseases of the 
brain was unusually high; but, considering 
the frightful extent to which intemperance was 
carried among the troops, and that the greater 
part of the fatal cases occurred while the 
parties were in a state of intoxication, this 
might, perhaps, be accounted for without re- 
ferring to the agency of climate. 


DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


“ THE great geographical problem of the last 
three centuries has at length been solved, and 
we are proud to say by Englishmen ; and still 
more proud, perhaps, that it has been the re- 
sult of the ardour and enterprise of a private 
company, than even if it had been the honour. 
able fruit of a government expedition, The 
sentiment may be badly expressed, but we are 
sure that the feeling is right. The triumph of 
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individual energy, in instances like the present, 
illustrates the national character more fully— 
*tis the growth of the soil. 

“ Our readers will have anticipated that news 
must have arrived at the Hudson’s Bay House 
from the enterprising and intelligent officers 
of the company, Messrs. Dease and Simpson, 
whose Arctic discoveries in 1837 and 1838 
have already added so materially to our geo- 
graphical knowledge. A despatch from those 
gentlemen was published in a second edition of 
yesterday’s ‘ Times;’ and it is to this source 
that we are indebted for the following parti- 
culars. 

** Messrs. Dease and Simpson descended the 
Coppermine River on the 22d of June, last 
year, on their third and happily most successful 
expedition. On the 18th of the following 
month they reached Cape Barrow, and had the 
satisfaction of finding Coronation Gulf partially 
open ; ‘ whereas,” says the despatch, ‘ long after 
the same date, in 1838, the whole party might 
have crossed it on foot.’ They then doubled 


Cape Alexander amidst’ very heavy driving ice. 
* From Cape Alexander, situate in lat. 68° 56’ 
N., long. 106° 40’ W., to another remarkable 
point in lat. 68° 33’ N., long. 98° 10’ W., the 
Arctic coast may be comprised in one spacious 
ba’ 
be 


» stretching as far south as lat. 67° 40’, 
ore it turns off abruptly northward to the 
last-mentioned position. ‘This vast sweep, of 
which but an inconsiderable portion was seen 
by Mr. Simpson last year, is indented by an 
endless succession of minor bays, separated 
from one another by long narrow projecting 
points of land enclosing an incalculable number 
of islands.’ 

‘* To reach the last-named point they had to 
thread a very intricate navigation; but on 
making it, they suddenly ‘ opened a strait run- 
ning in to the southward of east, where the 
rapid rush of the tide scarcely left a doubt of 
the existence of an m sea leading to the 
mouth of Back’s Great Fish River. This strait 
is ten miles wide at either extremity, but con- 
tracts to three in the centre. Even that nar- 
row channel is much encroached upon by high 
shingle islands, but there is deep water in the 
middle throughout.” Soon after this, that is, 
on the 12th of August, they were visited by 
the most terrific thunder-storm which they had 
ever witnessed in these regions: and, on the 
16th, the adventurous party ‘ breakfasted on 
the identical spot where the tent of our gallant, 
though less successful precursor (Sir George 
Back) stood, on his return from Point Ogle to 
the Great Fish River, that very day five years 
before.’ 

‘“ Here we cannot do better than quote again 
from the despatch, which proceeds to state :— 

“¢ The arduous duty we had, in 1836, under- 
taken to perform, was thus fully accomplished ; 
and the length and difficulty of the route back 
to the Coppermine would have amply justified 
our immediate return. We had all suffered 
more or less from the want of fuel, and the de- 
privation of warm food, and the prospects grew 
more cheerless as the cold foul weather stole on 
apace; but having already ascertained the se- 
paration of Boothia from the American Conti- 
nent, on the western side of the Great Fish 
River, we determined not to desist till we had 
settled its relation thereto on the eastern side 
also. A fog which had come on dispersed 
towards evening, and unfolded a full view of 
the picturesque shores of the estuary. Far to 
the southward Victoria headland stood forth, so 
clearly defined that we instantly recognised it 
by Sir George Back’s exquisite drawing. Cape 
Beaufort we almost seemed to touch, and with 


the we were able to discern a con- 
tinuous line of high land as far round as north- 
east, about two points more northerly than 
Cape Hay, the extreme eastern point seen by 
Sir George Back.’ 

“ Directing their course to a bold promontory, 
the farthest land in sight, they there landed, 
erected a conical pile of ponderous stones, 
fourteen feet high, placing under it a sealed 
bottle, containing a sketch of their proceedings, 
and, amidst a salvo of shot and enthusiastic 
cheering, took possession of their discoveries 
‘in the name of Victoria the First.’ This bold 
promontory they named Cape Britannia, and 
its position is N. lat. 68° 3’ 56”, W. long. 
94° 35’. The coast trended away from this 
north-east, and they ran along it forty-three 
miles further, to the mouth of a small river, 





gulf of Boothia, the circuit of which to the 
Strait of the Fury and Hecla, according to the 
Esquimaux accounts, cannot be less than 400 
or 500 miles, i¢ only remains for us to recom. 
mend to your approbation the plan proposed by 
Mr. Simpson to perfect this interesting service, 
which, as he had no wish to avail himself of the 
leave of absence granted, he is prepared to fol. 
low up whenever the limited means required are 
placed at his disposal.’ 

“ The italics, we need hardly say, are our 
own.” —John Bull, from “* The Times.” 


PARIS LETTER. 

Academy of Sciences, April 21, 1840, 
Sirtine of the 13th April.—_M. Morlet ad. 
dressed a note to the Academy relative to 
certain observations made upon the Aurora 


the position of which they determined to be| Borealis, and especially to certain methods of 
N. lat. 68° 28’ 27”, W. long. 97° 3’; this was} attempting to ascertain the altitude of these 
the term of their voyage. ‘ From a limestone! meteoric phenomena, which had been ordered 
ridge, about a league inland from the mouth of|to be adopted during some recent scientific 
this river,’ says the despatch, ‘ we obtained a) expeditions. He contended that the plan of 
view of some very remote blue land in the! using co-ordinates of altitude and longitude 
north-east quarter, in all probability one of the | had been first suggested by him, and that he 
southern promontories of Boothia. Two con-| ought to have the credit of it, as well as of the 
siderable islands lay far in the offing, and|method of parallaxes. M. Arago said that 
others high and distant, stretched from E. to) the first of these methods was so simple that 
E.N.E. Our view of the low main shore was | no person, having any knowledge of astronomy, 
confined to five miles in an easterly direction, | could well avoid employing it, and that M. 
after which it appeared to turn off greatly to| Morlet could hardly establish any claim of 
the right. We could, therefore, scarcely doubt originality in the matter. As to the second, 
our having arrived at that large gulf uniformly | the doubts expressed by many men of science, 
described by the Esquimaux as containing|as to whether each observer did not see his own 
many islands, and with numerous indentations | separate aurora borealis, just as each personsaw 
stretching down to the southward till it ap-| his own separate rainbow, took away from the 
proaches within forty miles of Repulse and | use and merit of the method. 

Wager Bays. The exploration of such a gulf,| M. Coligny wrote to the Academy on the 
which was the main object of the Terror’s ill-; subject of a double-acting hydraulic machine, 
starred voyage, would necessarily demand the/of his invention, which he had previously sub- 
whole time and energies of another expedition, | mitted to its notice; he stated that by this 
having a starting or retreating point much machine as much water might be raised from a 
nearer to the scene of operations than Great | lower to a higher level, by means of an oscilla- 
Bear Lake; and it was quite evident to us that tory movement, with a smaller amount of 
any further foolhardy perseverance could only | resistance, as by a continuous movement. 

lead to the loss of the great object already at-| M. Julien read an interesting memoir upon 
tained, together with that of the whole party.’ the wax-producing insect of China, noticed in 
The voyagers therefore wisely determined to a former sitting. He had examined a consider- 
return ; and they began to retrace their steps able number of Chinese books on this subject, 
on the same day, the 20th of August. Our and had found that the insect was known and 
space will not allow us to accompany them in| employed in China in the seventh century of 
their voyage homeward, during which we regret | the Christian era ; numerous directions for its 
to find the party suffered extremely from the | cultivation and utilisation were contained in 
excessive cold. ‘Their course home took them’ works of the thirteenth century, together with 
through the Great Bear Lake, and down the |detailed descriptions of the plants on which it 
Mackenzie, and they finally reached Fort| lived, their mode of cultivation, &c. It was 
Simpson on the 14th of October— having been | extremely difficult to identify these plants from 
nearly four months engaged in an expedition, | the descriptions given, but M. Adolphe Brong- 
the difficulties, perils, and sufferings of which, | niart had thought he recognised two species, 
nothing but an Arctic voyage we presume can |the Rhus succedaneum and the Ligustrum 
give the imagination any idea of. glabrum. Another plant was probably of the 

Although hard pressed for space, we must | same family as'the Hibiscus Syriacus. 

quote the concluding passage of the despatch,! M. Seguier communicated to the Academy 
as it shews the indomitable spirit of themen:— some exquisite specimens of photographic 
* We rejoice in having anticipated the Russian | images, obtained by the dagucrreotype at 
expedition, and secured to our country and the! Rome. Among them was one, the copy ofa 
company the indisputable honour of discovering | painting by Raphael, of extraordinary firmness 
the north-west passage, which has been an |and clearness. A discussion afterwards ensued 
object of search to all maritime nations for|on the failure of the daguérreotype in repre- 
three centuries. When our expedition was senting insects and small anatomical prepara- 





planned at Norway House, in 1836, it was con- The 
tidently expected that Sir George Back would 
have achieved the survey of the Gulf of Boothia 
with the Vernon boats, and that our meeting 
at the mouth of the Great Fish River would 
have left no blank in the geography of Northern 
America. That officer’s failure, the exhaustion 
of our men and means, and the necessity of a 
new wintering ground, render a fresh expedi- 
tion indispensable for the examination of the 





tions, for purposes of natural history. 
conversation was not interesting in itself, but 
it ultimately turned upon a discussion upon the 
definition of art as applied to painting, &c., be- 
tween M. Turpin and M. Poinsot, the cele- 
brated mathematician. ‘To the surprise of the 
Academy, the latter gentleman, who was al- 
ways considered as a mere ‘‘ function of 
mathematical formule, broke out into a most 
eloquent discourse on the true nature and ob- 
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ject of art, in which he defined its imitative 
object with a warmth of feeling, and a spirit 
of poetical perception, that astonished all who 
heard him and excited universal admiration. 

M. Dupin presented to the Academy a work 
on the influence of factory labour upon the 
bodies of children, and their ulterior develope- 
ment. In giving a sketch of the object of the 
work, M. Dupin mentioned that it had been 
considered desirable to ascertain the difference 
of strength and of general soundness of consti- 
tution in young men belonging to agricultural 
and manufacturing districts; and the means 
adopted to obtain this information was the 
examination of the results of the council of 
revision for the recruits drawn for the army 
in various departments. The returns made in 
these cases were perfectly free from all suspi- 
cion of relative incorrectness, since they were 
made for a military, not a manufacturing pur- 
posee They had taken ten agricultural and 
ten manufacturing departments ; the latter 
had shewn for the same extent of area ten 
times the number of licensed dealers in the 
former, and nine times the amount of money 
paid for such licenses ; but in the ten agricul- 
tural departments, for 10,000 young men 
capable of undergoing the fatigue of military 
service, and as such admitted into the ranks, 
there had been 4029 rejected as weak or 
deformed ; whereas in the ten manufacturing 
departments the number rejected was 9930. 
Some of the extreme cases were the follow- 
ing:—For 10,000 young men in robust health 
and well formed, there were in the manufac- 
turing departments of 


The Marne 10,309 
The Seine inférieure 11,990 
The Eure 


\ weak or deformed, 


2 


For 100 young men in robust health and 
well formed, there were in the following 
manufacturing towns 

Elbeuf: +170 


Bolbec- 0) 


—M. Leymerie sent a memoir to the Aca- 
demy ‘On the Geology of the Cretaceous 
District of the Aube.’ In this work he com- 
pared it with the chalk districts of England 
and Normandy, and shewed that the lower 
portions of the cretaceous formations of the 
Aube were contemporaneous on the one hand 
with the neocomian district of Switzerland, 
and on the other with the wealden forma- 
tion of England. A considerable number of 
sections and views, a geclogical map of the 
district, and a general table of the fossils, 
accompanied this memoir. The table con- 
tained 313 species in all; of which the author 
considered no less a number than 126 to be 
new. 

M. Von Buch, the eminent geologist of 
Berlin, has been elected foreign member of 
the Academy in the room of the late M. 
Blumenbach. The name of the French mem- 
ber last elected was Piobert, not Robert. 

Société de Géographie.—This Society held a 
general assembly on the 10th of April. An 
Immense number of maps and works of geo- 
graphy had been presented to the Society, as 
the Secretary stated, during the past year: 
among the most valuable of which was a 
collection of 500 maps of Russia, presented by 
Count Anatole Demidoff. Ten of these maps, 
relating to parts of Central Asia, were of the 
highest interest.—Brief notices were read by 
M. Jomard of the principal voyages and travels 
made during the year: among which those of 
M. Schomburgk, in Guiana ; of Mr. Hamilton, 
in Asia Minor ; of Mr. Thompson, in Persia; 


R oot 
ouen--170) weak or deformed, not exceeding 


twenty years of age. 


Mr. Holroyd, in Nubia; Captain Alexander, 
in Southern Africa; and Messrs. Combes and 
Tamisier, in Egypt and Abyssinia ; were par- 


_| ticularly mentioned.—Notice was taken of the 


third volume of Carsten and Niehbuhr’s travels 
in Arabia; and of the survey, now completed, 
of the northern and western coasts of France, 
by M. Beautemps Beaupré.—M. Galindo, of 
Guatemala, had sent a valuable collection of 
drawings, &c. relating to the indigenous tribes 
of Guatemala, Yucatan, &c.—The Society has 
decreed a prize of 1000f. for the most useful 
discovery made by any traveller during 1838 : 
and the Duke of Orleans has proposed a prize 
of 2000f. for the same object for 1840.—T wo 
gold medals are to be given for the best baro- 
metrical measurements of the elevations of the 
lines of division of the basins of France. 

The Minister of Public Instruction has just 
laid before the Chamber of Deputies bills for 
granting 5000f. per annum to a professor of 
Sclavic literature, at the Bibliotheque du Roy; 
for granting 58,200f. towards the formation of 
a faculty of medicine at Rennes; and 25,000f. 
for forming a faculty of sciences in the same 
town. 

The Académie des Jeux Floraux of Toulouse 
awarded its annual prizes on the 10th instant. 
They were eight in number: among the success- 
ful articles were several pieces of good try, 
which were rewarded by gold lilies bestowed on 
their authors.—A prize was adjudged to an 
elaborate eulogium, in prose, on Raymond des 
Gilles, count of Toulouse.—The prize of the 
églantine dorée was not awarded this year: a 
silver pensée was given in stead. 

Books.—The last number of the ‘* Journal 
des Savans”’ contains a learned essay, by M. 
Letronne, on the history of the geography 
of the Americas, and on the progress of as- 
tronomy during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries.—M. Biot has contributed a review 
of the ‘* Chinese Chronology” of M. Ideler. 
—M. Buchon’s “ History of French Domina- 
tion in the Provinces of the Byzantine Em. 
peror, after the Fourth Crusade,” is well 
spoken of. It contains a great number of quo- 
| tations from rare and. original documents.—A 
useful book on Greek roots (Greek books are 
uncommonly rare in Paris) has just been pub- 
lished by M. Marcella, in which he compares 
the primitive Greek words with those of the 
Sanscrit, and other Oriental languages. The 
second part of his work contains an etymolo- 
gical grammar, and extensive tables.—An able 
defence of the conduct of Marie Antoinette (if, 
indeed, that conduct needed any apology), dur- 
ing the Revolution, has been produced by a 
lady, Madame Simon Viennot, who is of the 
liberal school of politics. She defends the cause 
of the Revolution, and vindicates, at the same 
time, the unfortunate queen from the accusa- 
tion of behaving with bad faith towards the 
leaders of the popular party. One of the most 
interesting parts of her work is where she 
touches on the queen’s negotiations with Mira- 
beau. Had that great man lived he would cer- 
tainly have put down the Revolution, the 
effects of which he had already begun to feel. 

The Institut Historique has appointed as 
its officers for the present year—Honorary Pre- 
sident, the Duke de Doudeauville ; President, 
Baron Taylor; Secretary, Mons. E. Garay de 
Monglave. 

It was decided the other day, in a law suit 
before the Royal Court of Brest, brought by two 
female relations of the unfortunate circumnavi- 
‘gator Lapérouse, that the correct orthography 
of the name was as thus given, and not as it 
has been commonly written, La Peyrouse. 





The Chevalier Gasse, architect to the King 
of Naples, corresponding member of the Insti- 
tute of France, and of the Society of British 
Architects, died at Naples on 21st February, 
aged sixty-one. The palace of the minister of 
finance in that capital was erected from his 
designs.—.M. Gence, formerly archivist of the 
Dépot des Chartes, editor and translator of 
“ Imitatio J. C.,’’ died a few days since in 
Paris. This gentleman, by his learned re- 
searches, contributed greatly towards restoring 
this work to its true author, the Chancellor 
Gerson. 
Sciarada. 
Qual fra I’ erbe e i fior montani 
Spande I’ un soave odor, 
Tal dee I’ altro fra gli umani 
Spirar l aura dell’ amor. 
Guai se pon la sua fidanza 
Solamente nel fotal ; 
Coll’ amor, colla speranza 
Si governa ogni mortal. 
Answer to the last :—Fa-va. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
On Thursday, St. George’s Day, the Society 
held the annual meeting, pursuant to the char- 
ter, for the election of President, Officers, and 
Council, Mr. Hudson Gurney in the chair,— 
when the President, Treasurer, Director, and 
Secretaries, were re-elected.—.The Council are, 
the Earl of Aberdeen, Thomas Amyot, Esq., 
Charles F. Barnwell, Esq., John Bruce, Esq., 
Decimus Burton, Esq., Nicholas Carlisle, Esq., 
T. Crofton Croker, Esq., Siv Henry Ellis, 
K.H., Thomas Earl de Grey, Hudson Gurney, 
Esq., Henry Hallam, Esq., William Richard 
Hamilton, Esq., the Rev. Joseph Hunter, Sir 
Frederick Madden, K.H., Dr. Mereweather, 
Dean of Hereford, Thomas Phillips, Esq., 
John Gage Rokewoode, Esq., Charles Roach 
Smith, Esq., Sir Richard Westmacott, Knt., 
the Right Honourable C. W. Williams Wynn, 
and Charles George Young, Esq.; those in 
Italics being the new Members of the Council. 
—Sir Henry Ellis announced the death of 
twenty-eight fellows of the Society during the 
last year, and three withdrawn ; also the elec- 
tion of twenty-three new fellows, and one 
honorary.—In the evening, a good muster of 
the Society dined at the Freemason’s Tavern. 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Geographical, 9 p.M.; British Architects, § 
p.M.; Medical, 8 P.M. 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 84 P.M. 

Wednesday.— Zoological (Anniversary), 1 P.M.; Society 
of Arts, 7} P.M.5 Geological, 8} P.M. 

Thursday. — Royal, 84 p.m. ; London Institution (An- 
niversary), 12 P.m.; Royal Society of Literature (Anni- 
versary), 3 p.M-; Numismatic, 7 p.m. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8) p.m. 








FINE ARTS. 
NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 
(Third Notice.] 

221. On the Coast of France: Sunrise. 
H. Bright.—Surely the name of the artist has 
influenced or is reflected in his works ; for be it 
observed, brilliant as this scene is depicted, it is 
one of the most soft-toned of his performances in 
this Exhibition, as will be seen by a reference 
to those under his name in the North Room 
and other parts of the Gallery. 

22. View on the Lago di Garda. T. F. 
D’Egville—We understand this artist to be 
a new member, and we presume this is a first 
appearance ; if so, from the talent displayed 
in the work before us, Mr. D’Egville is evi- 
dently an acquisition to the Society. 

198. Interior of the Great Hall of Plas 
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Mawr, Conway. KE. H. Wehnert.—As in life, 
so in a collection of pictures, we often pass from 
an agitated to a tranquil scene; and such is the 
case in the present instance. Pleasing and at- 
tractive from. its picturesque grandeur, over 
which the artist has thrown a magical effect of 
light that shews the vigilant attention with 
which he has observed such luminous appear- 
ances. 





226. The Paye. H. P. Riviére.—Ay, and | | 
the prince of pages we see in this graphic illus- 
tration of the character; the beauty, modesty, | 
and grace of which, we feel assured, must attract ; 
universal admiration. | 

175. Fowls, and Interior of Stable. E. Dun- | 
can and C. H. Weigall. —We do not deny Mr. | 
Weigall’s talents in his battle, or council-room, | 
with reference to Nos. 111 and 123; but for our | 
part we prefer to encounter him in the poultry- | 
yard or the stable, where, and especially with | 
such an auxiliary, he is quite at home—at least | 
to our homely fancy. 

109. An Arab presenting a Tribute to Sidi- 
? Hadj-Abd-el-Kader-Mahidin. H. Johnston. | 


Steady, unvarying patronage, date daunted 
for the maintenance of any particular branch, 
does not exist. Before the Great Revolution, 
animal painters abounded in France, and, in- 


deed, they were the most skilful at that time’ 


in Europe; now we have only two or three 
of any great merit on the list. One of the 
principal favourites with the public is M. Ja- 
din, a young man who has dashed into a' 
bold and most effective style, in which he 
exhibits great powers of drawing, and a cer- 
tain wholesome perception of colouring that 
will lead him hereafter to high eminence. 
He chooses principally dogs and dead game 


for his subjects, and he has this year pro-| 


|duced one of the best pictures in the Louvre. 
He has represented a pack of stag -hounds 
\resting under some stately trees during their 
|morning’s run: in the midst is a fine muscular 
brown-and-white dog, standing up, looking! 
towards the spectator, and by his side a black- 
‘and-tan dog lying down: the other dogs are 
ably grouped behind. It is a picture not at all 
unworthy of the Landseer school.— M. Alfred | 


—There ought to be something in a name, for | Dedreux is the first painter in France for race- 
it has cost us some trouble in transcribing this, horses, and all subjects in which the muscular 


from the Catalogue. 


However, the character | powers of that noble animal are to be fully 
of the performance will bear us out in selecting | developed. 


This gentleman has long made the 


it as a work of art; rich in its originality, horse the intimate object of his study, and he. 


breadth, and other qualities in painting. By knows the animal, both as a painter, an ana-| 


the by, the tribute is the head of an unfortu-|tomist, and a rider, better than any man in 


nate victim ! 
214. Bolton Abbey. 


| France. 
G. B. Campion. —We | rate, and his manner of handling bold and! 
think the artist has been very happy in his ‘scientific in the extreme. 


His powers of delineation are first-_ 


Spending all. his 


choice of the portion of this picturesque and ;spare time at the Jockey Club, in the Bois de | 
interesting ruin, surrounded as it is with the | ; Boulogne, or in the Stud House, and having 


richest and most luxuriant foliage—a scene at | 
once of grandeur and retirement, alike pleasing | 
to the eye and southing to the mind. 

228. Church of St. Lawrence, Rotterdam. 
G. Howse.—Of such structures and their, 
characters we think we may say they are 
indigenous to our exhibitions; and wherever | 


| 


we see them represented in the style of the scientific in his shadows, —in the shadows cast | 
present performance, we are at once struck| by horses on the ground, foreshortening them | 


with the grandeur and awful solemnity of the |i 
stupendous pile, and the apparently contempt. 
ible littleness of the creatures moving at its | 
base. But when we recollect the intellectual | 
faculties of the species who reared the mighty | 
mass, the dignity of human nature rises to our 
view, and we exclaim with the poet, 
How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man! 

Mr. Howse has sprinkled the exhibition with | 
numerous examples of his versatile genius ; 
but, gems as they are, we cannot help wishing 
them larger in their dimensions. ; 

162. ** Love me, love my Dog.’ WL. Hicks. 
.—Something appears to have occurred in the 
shape of neglect on the part of the lover to 
have called forth the rebuke, for such it 
evidently is from the expression of the lady, 
as well as the offender’s conciliatory behaviour 
to the little canine favourite. But on as trivial 
events often hang most important consequences. 
The picture is executed in the artist’s usual 
clear and brilliant style. 

[To be continued. ] 


° 
THE. FRENCH SCHOOL OF ART. 
The Louvre: Salon of 1840. 
[Fifth Notice.] 
ANIMAL painting is not, at present, by any 
means so highly cultivated in France as in 
England, probably from the same reason as 
we have suggested for the comparative -in- 
feriority of the portrait school: there are not 
a sufficient number of rich people in the coun- 
try to give the artist a proper remuneration 





for his skill, and the requisite amount of 


well studied all the excellent English horses 
which of late years have been brought in) 
;such numbers into France, he paints the 
lineaments of the racer or the hunter with a/ 
verve andatruth that go to an Englishman’s 
heart, but are hardly yet understood by the) 
common run of the French public. He is very 


in a manner that is quite surprising: and he| 


has an exquisite feeling for landscape, which | 


jhe displays in his backgrounds so charmingly | 
as to make us long to see an original landscape | 
alone of his own production. He has nu- 
merous pictures in the salon this year : horses | 
taking their gallop, horses in meadows, horses | 


lent productions. We should be glad that 
some of his canvasses were known in England. 


Jules Coignet has sent in three capital pictures | 


that may be called game-and-animal pieces, 
though there is some difficulty in determining | 
that they are not landscapes: one represents | 
an old bitch-fox and cub, among some rocks, 
basking in the sun; it is full of talent. The 
others are more elaborate productions, and 
form a pair, the subjects being merely dead 
game hanging against the mossy stems of old 
beech-trees. This artist is the most opaque 
painter of the French school, but stil! he avoids 
much of the crudity of colour which the opaque 
system almost necessarily causes, and by the 
correctness of his drawing and vigour of his 
touch he makes up abundantly for any defects 
that the tints of his palette sometimes occasion. 
The two pictures in question, which contain 

by the way some exquisite little bits of land- 
scape, are very splendid specimens of all the 
artist’s best qualities. 

There is a very large and capital picture by 
Jacobber, the principal flower and fruit painter 
of the Royal Porcelaine Manufactory at Sevres. 
It dovs not possess the same degree of exquisite 
finish as a Van Huysum, but it is executed 


with the groom, &c. &c., all of them excel-| 





| Strictly on his plan, and resembles some of his 
best productions both in composition and colour. 
ing: it does the artist infinite credit. In one 
(of the galleries there has been placed another 
good picture of fruit and flowers, painted with 
‘the wax preparation as a vehicle instead of oil, 
—a circumstance hardly to be discerned from 
the effect, which is at once bold and good. 

In the éableaux de genre, on which French 
artists pique themselves so much, and not un- 
justly, this year's salon is unusually poor : 
Biard, the French Hogar th of the day, is not 
here, and the others in this line have all been to 
sleep. Cottrau, who is a painter of much feel. 
ing, and of high finish in nearly all he does, 
jhas executed one little morceaw that is well 
deserving of notice: he calls it ‘* The Escape,” 
and it represents un aged knight leading a fair 
Indy down the winding staircase of some “ don- 
jon keep,” in which she has been placed in 
durance vile. At the foot of the steps lies a 
guard asleep, and the Jady as she passes has put 
her taper behind a green silk apron to shade 
ithe light. ‘Lhe effect of chiaroscuro is admir- 
ably brought out, and the richness of tone pre- 
valent throughout all parts of the picture make 
it a really good one. There is an uncommonly 
droll picture by Leroy, “ A Temperance Ser- 
mon,” in which the ‘congregation are repre. 
sented by cats. A sharp-looking black mouser 
jis up in a sort of pulpit thundering away 
“against the intemperance of his congregation, 
while at his feet and behind him is an endless 
store of mice, fish, and other tit-bits which the 
ifeline race are fond of. In the front is a de- 
vout white tabby kneeling, or squatting, on a 
; velvet cushion, and grouped around her is a 
numerous congregation of mewing, mawling 
animals, in every variety of catlike contrition, 
The thing is very well done.— There is a 
broadish bit of humour connected with the life 
of a Parisian artist, by Benjamin, which makes 
the Parisians, and even the staid old maids 
from the British side of the Channel, who are 
always to be found in such numbers, laugh ; it 
it is called “* Le Bourgeois inopportun.” Two 
artists have just been putting a female model 
into position on a couch, for a picture that is 
to represent a Turk in his harem; the other 
model, the Turk, is warming himself by the fire 
with the second artist, who is smoking a long 
pipe. The first artist has just got his palette on 
his thumb, and is going to sit own to his easel, 
when a bourgeois, whose half-finished portrait 
is seen on one of the walls, drops in, hoping he 
don’t intrude, to see how the magnum opus, 
the delineation of his own sweet phiz, is getting 
on. Just as he gets the door open and sees 
| the rather unusual spectacle within the studio, 
the artist jumps up and tries to slam the dour 
in his face. ‘The leering glance of the Jour- 
geois, whose eyes cannot be turned from the 
fair model, all in confusion, and the enjoyment 
of the two rogues at the fireplace, are wacom. 
monly well told. This, however, is the only 
bit of good caricature which we have seen in 
this year’s Exhibition. Last year we had half- 
a-dozen of the first-rate order. 


— 





THE DRAMA. 
Tne Easter week is always a busy week for 
the stage, if not a distinguished week for the 
permanent drama. Grand Spectacle is the 
order of the night, and eyes and ears are ad- 
dressed by all the pomp of scenery, circum- 
stance of “machinery, and afflation “af music. 
At the head of such productions for a.D. 1840 
stands, or rather lies, The Sleeping Beauty in 
the Vi Tod of Covent Garden. After Ion, very 
ineffectively done on Monday, this splendid 
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affair was produced; and for gorgeous trap- 
pings, not less picturesque and becoming than 
rich and correct; for beautiful scenes of land- 
scape, architecture, and fatry ; for several pleas- 
ing and popular parodies in song; and for dia- 


Vice. In fact, he has no chance with the 
sharpers, and swindlers, and decoys of our vir- 
tuous metropolis. Mephistophiles, another in- 
fernal, is more at home as a cheat at cards, 
races, &c., under the denomination of Captain 


logue sparkling with smart strokes and enter-;| Rook, excellently personated by Mr. Paul Bed- 
taining allusions, The Sleeping Beauty was|ford. Of the mortals, Lord Pigeon, Mr. 
altogether very lively, and did credit to the | Wright; Foxdyke, Mr. Beverley ; Fearbody, 
skill and talent of Mr. Planché, as well as to) Mr. Wilkinson ; John, a footman, Mr. Buck- 
the enlarged resources of this theatre, as com-/ stone ; and Peggy Paragon, a housemaid, Mrs. 
pared with the Olympic, where similar pieces; Keeley, are the chief ; and their various adven- 
were so deservedly successful. Pruning was/tures in hells, night cellars, debating societies, 
no doubt required, and has by this time, we) Epsom races, &c. &c., are full of fun and 
dare say, been applied; so that the tedium in-| clever hits at well-known individuals, as well 
separable from prolonged show, such as was) 2s at the doings of those who are neither orna- 
experienced in-the second act, has vanished| ments nor honours to society. The acting is 
with the first performance. Vestris, as the;excellent throughout, and the bustle never 
Sleeping Beauty, sang so delightfully to the! flags. Lord Pigeon is enabled by Hookey to 
airs “ Nix my Dolly, palls,”’ and “A Long render himself invisible, and the scenes which 
Time Ago,” that we were quite sorry to see|ensue among his friends and dependants are 
her put to bed, and thus an end to her singing.| extremely ludicrous. In one, Peggy Paragon 
Bland, as her royal father, the King of No/and,| is delicious; in another, Captain Rook, with 
was burlesque majesty to perfection ; and Har. the gloves and foils, nearly annihilates his un- 
ley, his “ first grand Every Thing,” was like a} seen companion ; and, in a third, the cowardly 
figure copied from a group of Dresden or Sevres | F'earbody is caned and kicked with malignant 
china, and sustained the humours of the piece absurdity. In all, the Peer himself, performed 
with laughable and untiring activity. His! with great effect, and elicited many a hearty 
merry song of ‘* Melancholy marked him for;laugh. Jnter alia, an amateur gave capital 
its Own” was delightfully droll. The other imitations of leading actors; and the interior 
leading parts were cleverly filled by Miss Rain-| of the Opera House was exhibited in a manner 
forth, Mr. Vining, Mr. Brougham (mortals), | not to disgrace that unique lounge of fashion, 
and Miss Lee, and a bevy of other fays. We/chastity, and good example. Of the Battle 
must not forget a dance by a very pretty female, | of Actium, in which no fewer than eighty 
Mlle. Bettoni, rather more distinguished by dis-| pretty Amazons are engaged, we have only to 
play than elegance. The limb uplifted at the | express our wonder that so much can be done 
most obtuse angle possible for the human frame|on any stage,—and especially on one so 
to execute, is inconsistent with grace; and the/ limited as this. The scenery, decorations, and 
perfection of dancing is that, if the figure were action, cannot be imagined without being wit- 
painted at any time, it would not represent an | nessed. 

overstrained and ungainly attitude which would! The Olympic.—A Royal Commission from 


offend the eye, but a posture, however disposed, ; Paris was the Kaster Monday novelty here, 


of natural ease and beauty. Miss Bettoni’s|and deservedly successful. It is a French 
forte is elevation of leg; but in her cachucha! story, and laid in France, where royalist and 
dance she was flexible as the most wanton of} republican are involved in dangers and escapes. 
Seville’s dark daughters. | Mr. F. Vining has the principal character, and 


On Thursday Murphy’s comedy of Know| 
your Own Mind was revived in the costume} 
of 1777; but there is nothing in the play; 
itself, or in its performance, to recommend it to| 
special favour. The ladies, Vestris, Orger, | 
Lee, Montague, and Tayleure, made the best) 
of it. 

At the Haymarket the regular drama con- 
tinues its unabated attractions; and Hamlet, 
Richelieu, &c., followed by How to Pdy the 
Rent, &c. &c., well merit the popularity which 
nightly attends their admirable performance. 

The Adelphi—The enterprising Yates, this 
year, seemed determined on a master-stroke of 
novelty and attraction. The Devil in London, 
written by Peake and Buckstone, and a grand 
historical drama, entitled The Serpent of the 
Nile, or the Batile of Actium, by Mr. E. 
Stirling, were brought forward on the same 
evening, to the delight of a house crowded from 
floor to roof. The first is a series of satires 
upon the follies and vices of the day, whimsi- 
cally embodied, and represented with no small 
share of severe truth and comic humour. It 
has been stated to be of the Tom and Jerry 
school; but it is only so in regard to the per- 
Sons and things of which it treats: for it is an 
exposé of moral import, and, if wisely scanned, 
offers many lessons that ought not to be lost 
on the rising generation. Yates, humanised 
into Hookey Walker, finds the metropolis much 
worse than his own capital below, and, by 
being let into the secrets of pimps, gamblers, 
beggars, &c., almost becomes qualified for a 
member of the Society for the Suppression of 





does it every justice. 

Astley’s.—-Damon and Pythias, with equine 
variations, entertained the holyday folks here. 
The friends have a hard ride between them 
and the gallows, but all ends without a rope’s- 
end, as it ought. 

The German Opera, which was to have 
opened at the Prince’s (late St. James’s) ‘Theatre 
on Monday last, has been deferred, but is an- 
nounced for next Monday. 

Mr. Cloup has opened the Tottenham Street 
Theatre with a French company, embracing 
several performers of considerable talent. 

General Theatrical Fund. —We rejoice to 
see good accounts of the prosperous advance of 
this Association. Ninety-three members. are 
enrolled, and upwards of 900/. funded. The 
public will, we are sure, cheerfully come for- 
ward to aid those who have thus begun an es- 
tablishment to aid themselves, and who have 
such strong claims on our sympathy and 
succour. 

Societa Armonica.—The second concert on 
Monday was one of great variety and attrac- 
tion; in which Signora Tosi made a very 
favourable impression on the audience. A cla- 
rionet fantasia introduced Herr Itjen to Lon- 
don, as a performer of much power over the 
instrument, and merit as a musician. Tam- 
burini and Ernesta Grisi need only be named ; 
nor is more required for the admirable lead- 
ing of Tolbeque, and the conducting of Mr, 
Forbes. 

Quartet Concerts, Hanover Square Rooms, 


LL as Ce 
—On Monday the last but one of these con- 
certs was held; the room was tolerably filled, 
the music choice, and, as usual, finely executed. 





VARIETIES. 

The Salmon.—The experiments on the pro- 
pagation of this invaluable fish, made by Mr. 
John Shaw of Drumlanrig, have just been pub- 
lished in a separate shape by Messrs. A. and C. 
Black of Edinburgh (4to. pp. 20, from the 
‘* Transactions” of the Royal Society of that city, 
with engravings), and they seem (as mentioned 
in a former Literary Gazette) to set the ques- 
tion relating to salmon fry completely at rest. 
By the most ingenious and carefully conducted 
observations, Mr. Shaw has proven that the 
parr, with its dark perpendicular marks, at 
the age of two years, changes into the clear and 
bright-scaled smolt, which then descends to the 
sea. Produced from the ova of salmon, the 
parr at two months old is about an inch anda 
half in length ; at six months, about three 
inches ; and so it grows till the period we have 
indicated. The transformation is very remark. 
able; but every one interested ought to read 
Mr. Shaw’s very curious details. 

Copyright in Denmarl:.—By a recent law 
affecting the press in Denmark, it is decreed 
that copyrights shall become public property 
within twenty years of an author’s death, un- 
less a new edition of his work has been pub- 
lished. 

M. Lefevre's Return to Abyssinia.—M. Le. 
fevre, a naval officer, who was sent last year to 
explore that country, arrived at Alexandria on 
the 15th of March, and left on the 17th on 
board of the French packet. He has with him 
four Abyssinians, who are to study at Rome, 
and afterwards at Paris. One of these emi- 
grants is a doctor of laws, another a military 
chief, having under his orders 1000 horsemen. 
The youngest of the four is about twenty-two 
years of age, speaks French pretty fluently, 
having learned the language from an English 
missionary, who not having succeeded in teach- 
ing him his own, had been obliged to resort to 
another in order to make use of him as an in. 
terpreter. M. Lefevre’s companions, Drs. 
Petit and Dillon, remained at Adoa, the capi- 
tal of Tigré, whence they have forwarded to 
the museum at Paris a pretty rich collection of 
objects of natural history.— The Times. 

The Royal Irish Academy.—The meetings of 
January, February, and March, are rather 
slightly reported -in the ‘ Proceedings ;” but 
there are some curious remarks (February 24) 
on different kinds of ancient querns — they are 
denominated bro in the Celtic, and breyan in 
the Welsh or British, both having the same 
origin as the French broyer—whence our word 
to bray. In Irish, the quern is also called 
cloch.vrow ; said to mean the stone of sorrow, 
from the laborious task imposed in the use of 
it. A report of the Council took a full view of 
the present condition and prospects of the 
Academy, and promised the early publication of 
Mr. Petrie’s “* Essay on the Round Towers of 
Ireland.” Mr. Petrie has now obtained an- 
other prize medal for the best ‘* Essay on the 
Antiquities of Tara Hill.” 

Bristol Coltege.— The “ Bristol Journal” 
states that it is in contemplation to found a 
college in that populous city similar to King’s: 
College, London. 

Ancient Coins. —Some sixteen or seventeen 
very ancient gold coins (said to be of the time 
of Ethelred) have been dug up in Eastcheap, 
near Padding Lane, on the premises of Mr. 
Taylor, the city plumber. The men, it is to 





be regretted, sold them to a silversmith, and 
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he to a Jew; but hopes are entertained that 
they may have been preserved from the melt- 
ing pot. 

Tanning.—An improvement, it is stated, 
has been made in the process of tanning, by an 
individual near Bristol. The hides are sub- 
jected to it by being disposed on rollers, which 
accelerates the work, and finishes it in a more 
perfect manner than heretofore by prolonged 
immersion in the pits. 

Voleano.——A submarine volcano has lately 
been observed near the site where an island 
was thrown up in 1831, between Sicily and 
Pantellaria. 

Celtic Antiquities—At Bougon, in the two 
Sévres, a very ancient Celtic tumulus has been 
explored. It consists of a gallery and cavern, 
formed of nine erect stones, and covered by a 
slab 23 feet 3 inches long. ‘The interior is 
filled with bones, and the heads of the skeletons 
touch the walls of the cavern; and by their 
sides are vases of baked earth containing pro- 
visions, among which are nuts and acorns in 
perfection. ‘Two hatchets, and two knives of 
flint, and other sharp instruments ; two neck- 
laces of shells, and baked earth, several boars’. 
tusks, the bones of a dog, and a plate with frag- 
ments of a rude design, are among these remains, 
which are probably 2000 years old. The tumu- 
lus is 800 paces in circumference, and about 
twenty feet high. The smallest vase is said to 
be a Druid’s cup. 

Lord North (on his retirement from the 
ministry) has had two places, which he held 
only during pleasure, settled on him for life ; 
so that you may judge he is not very much 
chagrined at being displaced. He attends regu- 
larly in the House of Commons as a private 
member of parliament. In private company 
the other day he said, that the opposition, who 
had always complained of his publishing lying 
gazettes, were no sooner in office than they set 
off with a gazette more full of lies than any of 
his had been ; for it contained a string of para- 
graphs, each beginning ‘ His Majesty has 
been pleased to appoint,” &c., when it is certain 
that the king was not pleased at any one of 
those appointments. It would amuse you to 
see how most of the pensioned newspapers have 
changed their style; they now pay assiduous 
court, with compliments and panegyrics, to the 
men whom, a few weeks ago, they constantly 
persecuted with libels and lampoons.— Memoirs 
of Romilly. 

The Life and Times of Whittington, thrice 
Lord Mayor of London. Part I. (pp. 32, 
Cunningham) begins a popular biography in 
a clever and graphic manner, which promises 
well for the whole. Two quaint but charac- 
teristic woodcuts adorn it, and Dick and his 
famous cat give éclat to the cover. 

Dr. Laut Carpenter.—This well-known and 
prolific author has been unfortunately drowned 
whilst on a voyage for his health, between 
Naples and Leghorn, He went upon the deck 
of the vessel during a tempestuous night, and 
is supposed to have been pitched over by the 
violence of her motion. 

Lieutenant Drummond, whose scientific ex- 
periments on light, and other philosophical 
pursuits, are familiar to the public, died, after 
a few days’ illness, last week at Dublin, where 
he held the responsible office of Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant. 

Mr. Pitt, the sculptor, is also on the list of 
our deaths within these few days. In a state 
of mental depression, this unfortunate gentle. 
man put a period to his existence by taking 
Jandanum, 











Epitaph on an Infant. 
** Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care, 
The une bud to heaven conveyed, 
And bade it blossom there.” —COLERIDGE. 
Non vitii flatu periit, non imbre doloris, 
Incipiens trepidé flos aperire sinum ; 
Sed ceeli cupiere suum, et, sic luce perennem, 
Transtulit in coelos mortis amica manus. 
Cork, Apri 13th, 1840. X.Y. Z. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Narrative of Adventures during an 7 to Sibe- 
ria and the Polar Sea. By Admiral von Wrangell. Edited 
by Major Sabine, F.R.S., and illustrated with a map en- 
graved from the original survey, by J. and C. Walker, is 
announced as being nearly ready for publication, 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Rural Life of England, by W. Howitt, 2d edition, 
corrected and revised, 1 vol. medium 8vo, 2]s.—Narra- 
tive of a Whaling Voyage round the Globe, by F. D. 
Bennett, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s, —Infant Stories: To be Good 
is to be Happy, 18mo. 1s, éd.— G. B. Childs on the Im- 

rovement and Presentation of the Female Figure, 12mo. 

»— Early Days in the Society of Friends, by Miss 
Kelty, 12mo, 7s. 6d.—China and its Resources, by R. 
Mudie, f.cap, with a Map, 3s, 6d.; or coloured, 4s.—Prin- 
ciples of the Law of Rea] and Personal Property, by J. 
Stewart, 2d edition, 8vo. 18s.— Rivalry, by H. Milton, 
Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo, 11. 11s. 6d.—A Volume of Lyrics, 
by Mrs. C. Baron Wilson, 12mo. 10s. 6d.—Tacitus, Ger- 
mania, Agricola, &c. with Notes from Ruperti, &c, b' 
W. Smith, 12mo. 7s. 6d.—Peter Paul Rubens: his Life 
and Genius, post 8vo. 9s.—The Orphan of Nepaul, a Tale 
of Hindustan, post 8vo. 9s.—Hawkwood ; a Romance of 
Italy, 3 vols. post 8vo. 17, 11s. 6d.—The Florist’s and Ama- 
teur’s Annual, 1840, edited by G. Glenny, 8vo. 12s. plain ; 
21s. coloured.—Visit to Ghuzni, Kabul, &c., by F. T. 
Vigne, with Illustrations, 8vo, 2ls.—Life and Times of 
Martin Luther, 18mo. 3s.—Sir G. S. Mackenzie’s Princi- 
ples of Education, 2d edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Maritime 
Discovery and Christian Missions, by John Campbell, 
8vo. 12s.—Carlyle’s Miscellanies, 2d edition, 5 vols. post 
Bvo. 21, 53.— s, by J. Westwood, 8vo. 6s.—Colonel 
Napier’s Peninsular War, Vol. V1. 20s.—Letters on India, 
by the Rev. W. Buyers, 12mo. 5s.—Lord Monson’s Views 
in the Alps, royal folio, 42. 4s.—Goethe’s Theory of Co- 
lours, translated, with Notes, by C. J. Eastlake, 8vo. 12s. 
—Scripture jeg | : New Testament, square, 3s. 6d.— 
Life of Jonathan Wild, by Fielding, post 8vo. 10s. 6d.— 
Belief and Unbelief,a Tale by J. Fearn, 18mo. 2s. 6d.— 
Remains of the Rev. J. Smith, by G. Pritchard, 12mo. 3s. 
—Englishman’s Library, Vol. VIII.: Rev. E. Churton’s 
Early English Church, f.cap, 4s. 6d.—The New Robinson 
Crusoe, 12mo. 3s. 64—M-Crie’s Life of Knox, new 
edition, by Crichton, f.cap, 5s.—Rev. G. Crabbe’s Outline 
ofa ~— of Natural Theology, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Dr. Tat- 
ham’s Bampton Lectures : The Chart and Scale of Truth, 
2d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 7s. 6d,—The Countess of Salisbury 
and the Maid of Corinth, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s, 6d. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1840, 


April. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday.. 9 | From 30 to 3011 to 3022 
Friday ---- 10 see D5 ve 30°25 30°20 
Saturday -- 11 27 ++ Sf 30°14 ++ 3004 
Sunday +--. 12 | 33 ee QWYI +. 29-95 
Monday -- 13 25 ++ 6 29°BB ++ 29°79 
Tuesday -- 14 sees 29 oe 63 | 29-74 29°79 
Wednesday 15 cove DD oe 29°84 29°92 

Wind, north on the 9th and following day; south-west 
on the 11th and J2th; north-east on the 13th and morn- 
ing of the 14th ; since, south-east. 

‘xcept the mornings of the 9th, 11th, and 12th, gene- 

rally clear; a little rain fell on the morning of the oth: 

Rain fallen, -005 of an inch. 

April. | Thermometer. 
Thursday..16 | From 30 to 67 
Friday cere ZT tere 59 ee 
Saturday +- 18 | 63 ** 
Sunday ---- 19 | ecco 63 1° 
Monday -- | see 65 . 
‘Tuesday oe Q1 eave 63 30°03 

eee 65 30°21 
Wind, north-east on the 15th and two following days; 
north on the 19th; west on the 20th; south-west on the 


eae 
seee 


Barometer. 
29:99 to 30-08 
30°06 
29°90 
29°84 
29°83 


o- 





2st; and west on the 22d. 

Except the 2ist and following day, generall 
shower of rain on the afternoon of the 16th an 
the 22d. 

Rain fallen, 05 of an inch. | 

Edmonton, CHARLES Henry Apams, | 


clear; a! 
night of | 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,° It ought to be generally known, and in the country 
especially, as it is now pretty well known in town, that } 
letters not prepaid are wel by nearly all, if not all, the | 
nobility and gentry in London. 

Several articles under continuation are further de- | 
ferred to make room for as large a portion as we can of | 
- many novelties which have followed the repose of | 

ent. 

Spencer’s Letter from Liverpool reached us a 


mnmeand 





ET 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Brit. 
ish Artists is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Five in 


the Evening, 
Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


HE SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of the NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
CGLOURS is now open, at their Gallery, 53 Pall Mall (adjoining 
the British Institution), from Nine o’Clock till Dusk. 
Admission, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Hon, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—FACULTY OF ARTS. 
HE Annual Examination for the Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts is appointed to commence on Monday, 
the 25th of May next. The Certificates required must be trans- 
mitted to the Registrar Fourteen Days betore the Examination 
begins. By Order of the Senate. 
RK. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
Somerset House, April 22, 1840. 


K Nes COLLEGE, LONDON.—Senior 


Department.—The Classes in Theology, the Classics, 
Mathematics, English Literature, and History, under the Super- 
intendence of the Principal, and Professors the Rev. T. G. Hall, 
R. W. Browne, and T. Dale, will be Re-opened on Tuesday, the 
28th instant. 

The Classes for Private Instruction in Hebrew, the Oriental, 
and other Foreign Languages, will also be resumed. 

Civil Rngineering, &c.— This Department, under the Superin- 
tendence of Professors Hall, Moseley, Daniell, Wheatstone, and 
Ansted, and Mr. Bradley, Mr. E, Cowper, Mr. J. Tennant, and 
Mr. Castle, wil! be also Re-opened on Tuesday, the 28th instant, 

Junior Department,—The Classes will recommence on Tuesday, 


the 28th instant. 
April 16, 1840. J. LONSDALE, Principal. 


~ 
IX LECTURES on ENGLISH LITE: 
RATURE, from the Earliest Period to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century, will be delivered at the Marylebone Lite- 
rary Institution, 17 Edwards Street, Portman Square, by T. B. 
BROWNE, Esq, (of Mellington), Author of “ Thoughts of the 
Times,” on Thursday, May 7, May 14, May 21, May 28, June 4, 
and June 11, at 3 o'clock precisely. 

Syllabus and Tickets to be had of Mr. Bain, Bookseller, 1 Hay- 
market; of Messrs. Hatchard, Piccadilly; and at the Lecture- 

oom. Tickets for the Course, One Guinea; Single Ticket, 5s. 


R. CARLYLE’S LECTURES on 

HEROES, HERO-WORSHIP, and the HEROIC, 
in HUMAN HISTORY. Six Lectures, to be delivered at 17 
Edward Street, Portman Square, at 3 o’Clock p.m., on Tuesday, 
May 5, and the succeeding Tuesdays and Fridays. Lecture I. 
The Hero as Divinity; Lecture Il, as Prophet; Lecture Ill. 
as Poet; Lecture 1V. as Priest; Lecture V. as Man of Letters; 
Lecture VI. as King. Subscription to the Course, One Guinea. 
Syllabuses and Tickets to be had of Mr. Fraser, Publisher, 215 
Regent Street; and at the Lecture-Room. 





HE SANATORIUM.—A self-supporting 
Institution, for the Lodging, Nursing, and Cure of Sick 
Persons of the Middle Classes, of both Sexes. Established 6th 
March, 1840. James Pattison, Esq. M.P. in the chair. 
Treasurer, Lewis Loyd, Esq. 
Bankers, Messrs. Jones, Loyd, and Co, Lothbury. 

The Provisional Committee request the attention of the Middle 
Classes of Society, eminently distinguished for their benevolent 
exertions in alleviating the sufferings of others, to the opportu- 
nity now afforded of securing for themselves, when attacked by 
illness, the means of obtaining, at a Moderate Expense, the com- 
fort and advantage of a spacious and well-ventilated Sick- 
chamber, skilful and faithful Nursing, judicious Regimen, and 
sound Medical Advice. 

ipti an icati received by Dr. Mitchell, 
36 New Bond Street; and Mr. George Stacy, 165 Aldersgate 
Street. P GEORGE STACY, Hon. Secretary. 





ROOKMAN and LANGDON’S ORI. 

GINAL DRAWING PENCILS, 6d. each.—The Public 
are respectfully informed, that these superior Articles, manu- 
factured on the principles which have acquired for them such 


extensive patronage, particularly during the last FIF 
YEARS, may be p 1 of all resp ble Stati in London 
and the country, at the above-mentioned price. The division 
into different degrees of hardness adapted to the various pur- 
poses to which Pencils are applied, and appropriately distin- 
guished by letters marked at the end, viz. —H (hard), HH 
(engineering, very hard), HHH (ditto, extremely hard) HB 
(hard and black), B (black for shade), BB (very black for ditto), 
F (fine drawing, middling degree), an invention which proceeded, 
in the first instance, from their house, though now universally 
adopted, is still continued by them. B. and J.. also make Draw- 
ing Pencils, distributed (like their best Pencils) intoseven denross 
of hardness: these Pencils, which bear the words “ SECOND 
QUALITY” impressed on each, are sold at half the price of the 





| former ; they are confidently recommended as very superior arti- 


cles, being entirely free from those silicious, or rather adaman- 
tine, particles which, unfortunately for reasons which cannot be 
explained in the compass of an advertisement, it is now imposs'- 
ble entirely to avoid in the others, though, from the expensive 
nature of their production, they are necessarily charged at ® 
higher rate. To avoid spurious imitations, by the frequent 
occurrence of which Brookman and Langdon, in common with 
all fi rers of celebrated articles, have suffered consider- 
ably in reputation, purchasers are advised to make choice of a 
most respectable shops, and to be on their guard against artic’ es 
offered as best Drawing Pencils at a reduced price. Pencils made 
to order, at any price.—Manufactory, 28 Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, London.—N.B. Al) communications by post to be 
prepaid, 
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On Monday, in 1 vol. royal folio, half-bound in morocco, with 

patent caoutchouc binding, price Four Guineas, 

ORD MONSON’S SKETCHES in the 
DEPARTMENT of the ISERE and the HIGH ALPS, 

chiefly designed to illustrate the Memoir of Felix Netf. 
By DR. GILLY. 
Lithographed by Louis Haghe. 
London: W. H. Dalton, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


HIN As _ constructed from Original 
Surveys. One large Sheet, Ss.; in « Case, 12s. 
Asia; One Sheet, 5s.; in a Case, 8s. 6d. 
The River and Harbour of Canton, with 
Entrance, and Islands, 2s. 6d. 
James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen, Charing Cross East. 





In an elegant case, resembling a h 4to. vol. or 
bound and gilt, price T'wo Guineas, 
HE BEAUTY of the HEAVENS; con- 
sisting of One Hundred and Four Scenes, or separate 
Tableaux, beautifully coloured, representing the principal Astro- 
nomicai Phenomena of the Universe, accompanied by, and illus- 
trating an Elementary Lecture on Astronomy; expressly adapted 
for Family Instruction and Entertainment. 
By CHARLES F. RLUNT, 
Lecturer on Astronomy, Author of « The Wonders of the 
Telescope,” &c. 
Whitehead and Co. 76 Fleet Street; also Ackermann and Co. 
Strand; and C. Tilt, Fleet Street. 
Q" 


GANIC FOSSIL REMAINS of 

GREAT BRITAIN, collected by G. Cumberland, Esq. 

M.G.S. scientifically arranged in their several Stratas, and Cata- 

ed, being very rich in Chalk and Encrinital Specimens, many 

of which are unique, the result of Thirty Years’ careful Selection, 
To be sold, including the Cabinets, for 4001. 


Address, post-paid, te Miss E. M. Cumberland, Culver Street, 
ristol. 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


The Beautiful Drawings of the 
Musee Royal. 


By Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 


Attheir GREAT ROOM, King Street, St. James’s Square, 
On MONDAY, MAY 25th, at One precisely, 

One Hundred and Fifteen beautifully finished Drawings, by 

distinguished French Artists, from the original Pictures and 
Statues in the Louvre, made for that magnificent Work 


“rhe Musee Royal.” 

The original proprietors of which work expended the sum of 
two millions of francs upon the execution of these drawings by 
the most distinguished artists of the period, from the celebrated 
works of the Italian, French, Flemish, and Dutch painters, and 
from the Antique Statues which adorn the Gallery of the Louvre. 

May be viewed Two Days preceding, and Catalogues had. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 

On the Ist of May, Part IV. price 2s. 6d. royal 8vo. of a 
NATURAL HISTORY of QUADRU- 
L PEDS, and other MAMMIFEROUS ANIMALS (in- 
cluding the principal varieties of the Human Race); comprising 
a Description of the class Mammalia; with an Introductory Out- 
line of the Osteology and Organisation of its several Groups, and 
popularly interesting Details of their Physical and Intellectual 
Powers, Instincts, Habits, and Localities. —In Monthly Parts. 

By WILLIAM CHARLES LINNAZUS MARTIN, F.L.S 
With above 1500 Engravings, of which about 500 are represent- 
ations of Animals, beautifully engraved on Wood, from Drawings 
by William Harvey; besides numerous incidental Illustrations. 
Whitehead and Co, 76 Fleet Street, London. 


New Work by the Author of *¢ Physic and Physicians.” 

On May Ist will be published in 8vo. cloth extra, Illustrated, 

(PHE ANATOMY of SUICIDE 
By FORBES WINSLOW, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

Chapter 1. Suicides of the Ancients—2. Writers in Defence of 
Suicide—3. Guilt of Suicide—4, Mental States leading to—5, 
Influence of Fascination—6. Imitative or Epidemic Suicide— 
7. Enthusiasm and Suicide, &c,—8. Physical Causes and Moral 
Treat 9. Physical 10. Are Suicides Insane ?— 
ll, Suicide in Connexion with Medical Jurisprudence—12. Sta- 
tistics of Suicide—13. Singular Cases of Suicide—14. Can Suicide 
be prevented by Legislative Enactments? This work will con- 
tain the particulars of 300 of the most remarkable cases of Self- 
destruction ever recorded. 

London: Henry Renshaw, 356 Strand. 





~ 7 

OURT and LADY’S MAGAZINE, May 
(to be published April 30). Splendidly coloured Full- 
length and authentic Portrait of Christine of Pisa, born 1363 (No. 
LXXXVI. of the Historical Series). Piates of Fashions—T wo Fi- 
gures, Paris, April 19; Four, Paris, April 26; ‘I'wo, Paris, May 3. 
1. Memoir of Christine of Pisa—2. The Monks of Figueras—3. 
Mathews and the Last of Mrs. Flint—4. The Birthday of the 
Empress Queen Maria Theresa—5. ‘* I'he Maiden” and the Guil- 
lotine—6. A Legend of Peter the Cruel, anno 1356, by M. Alex. 
Dumas—7. Volunteer Invasion of China byan Army of Women 
8 Rencontre on Mount Etna, &c. &c.—9. On Her Majesty’s 
Theatre: Beatrice di Tenda, Lucia di Lammermoor—Queen’s 

Gazette—Reviews—Paris Monthly Fashion Letter. 

Dobbs and Co, 11 Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn; and all 
Booksellers. 
Annual Subscription, Two Guineas. 


On Friday, May Ist, will be published, price 1s. the 
rst f 


- First Number o' 2 
'OZI TOOBAD. With Two Illustrations 
on Steel, by Robert Cruikshank. 
To be continued Monthly. 
Hugh Cunningham, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square ; 
and all Booksellers and Newsvenders, 





On Friday, May 1st,.will be 3 price Is. the 
t Nu v of 


irs m 
ROTHER JONATHAN; or, the 
«« Smartest Nation in all Creation,” Sketches of Ameri- 
can Life amd Manners, seleetec fram the — of Mr. Hugo 
Playfair, late an Officer in the Roya! Navy of England. 
Edited by PAUL PATTEBSON, 

To be completed in Fifteen Mamuthly Parts, each containing 
Thirty-two pages of Letterpress, and Two Aquativt Engravings 
by Robert Cruikshank. 

Hugh Cunningham, St. Martin's Place, Trafatgar Square; 
and all Booksellers and N. d 








PAUL PERIWINKLE; OR, THE PRESS-GANG. 
On Friday, Ist May, will be published, embellished with Two 
fine spirited Etchings by Phiz, price ls. the New Number of 
HE ADVENTURES of PAUL PERI- 
WINKLE; or, The Press-Gang. 

This popular Work will be regularly published every Month, 

until fully completed in Twenty Numbers. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and sold by 
all Booksellers; also lent to read at all Circulating Libraries in 
‘Town and Country. 

On Friday, May 1, will be published, No. 1. price 1s. 6d. (to be 
completed in about Fourteen Monthly Numbers), o! 
DICTIONARY of PRINTING; 
containing a comprehensive Outline of the whole 
Practice of the Art at the present day, together with a large 
mass of Collateral Information, 
By WILLIAM SAVAGE, 
Author of “ Practical Hints on Decorative Printing,” &c. &c. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
NEW EDITIONS OF LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIAS, 


I. 
ARDENING:;; presenting, in one 
Systematic View, the History and present State of Gar- 
dening in all Countries, and its Theory and Practice in Great 
Britain ; and comprising the Management of the Kitchen Garden, 
the Flower Garden, Laying out Grounds, &c. &c. New edition, 
enlarged with nearly 1000 Engravings on Wood, 50s. boards. 


II. ° 
LANTS; including all the Plants which 
are now found in, or have been introduced into, Great 
Britain, giving their Natural History, accompanied by such De- 
scriptions, engraved Figures, and Elementary Details, as may 
enable a Beginner, who is a mere English Reader, to discover 
ahe Name of every Plant which he may find in Flower, and 
tequire all the Information respecting it which is useful or inter- 
esting. 2d edition, with nearly 10,000 Figures, 3/. 13s. 6d. 
««The most useful and popular botanical book that has ever 
appeared in the English language.”—Jameson’s Phil, Journal. 


Ill. 
GRICULTURE; comprising its History 
in all Countries, the Principles on which Agricultural 
Operations depend, and their Application to Great Britain and 
similar Climatess New edition, with nearly 1300 Engravings, 
50s. boards. 


IV. 
ORTUS BRITANNICUS; or, Catalogue 
% of Plants. New edition, corrected to March 1839, 
31s. 6d. 
: London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


SIR F. VINCENT’S NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
RUN y a Tale of the 


L; 
French Revolution. 

By Sir F. VINCENT, Bart. 

«* We can confidently recommend this book as the best histori- 

cal novel that has proceeded from the press since Sir E. L. Bulwer 

withdrew—we trust temporarily—from this class of composition,” 
—Exvaminer. 

Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


13 Great Marlborough Street, April 25. 
R. COLBURN has just published 
the following NEW WORKS :— 


I, 
Woman and Her Master. 
By Lady Morgan. 
2 vols. post Svo, 


Precepts and Practice. 
By Theodore Hook, Esq. 
3 vols. with Portrait of the Author, and numerous 
Illustrations by Phiz. 


Ill. 
Lights and Shades of Military Life. 
Edited by Major-General Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


IV. 
Jack Ashore. 
By the Author of “ Rattiin the Reefer,” «* Outward Bound,” &c. 
3 vols. with Portrait. 


Also, just ready, 


i 
Ernestine; or, the Child of Mystery. 
By a Lady of Fashion. 3 vols, 


II, 
The Sportsman in Ireland, 
With a Summer Tour in the Highlands of Scotland. 
2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations. 


Ill. 
Emily; or, the Countess of Rosendale. 
By Mrs. Maberly. 
3 vols. with a Portrait of Emily, 


THE CHRONOTHERMAL SYSTEM. 
D*® DICKSON’S FALLACIES of the 
FACULTY 


Part IV, Blood-letting—Byron, Scott, Malibran. 

Part V. Gout, Rheumatism, Diseases of the Skin. 

«* Dr. Dickson adduces the strongest evidence to the more than 
fallacy—the fatality—of the present system of practice.”—New 
Moathly Magazine. 

H, Bailliere, 219 Regent Street; and all Booksellers in Town 

Sountry. 





8vo. with Plates, 12s, 
OETHE’S THEORY of COLOURS. 
Translated from the German, and edited, with Notes, 
By CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE, R.A. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
In 4 vols, 8vo. 18s. each, 
ORRESPONDENCE of WILLIAM 
PITT, First Earl of Chatham. 
Edited by the Executors of his Son, John Ear! of Chatham. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 
I R 
By HENRY MILTON, Esq. 
“ Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere.” 
Shakspere. 
John Ollivier, Publisher, 59 Pal! Mail. 


¥. 


In 1 vol. f.cap 8vo. with Three Maps, price only 3s, 6d. in cloth; 
or with the Maps coloured 4s. 
\HINA and its RESOURCES ; with abrief 
Examination of the Opium Question, and an Account 
of the Tea Districts in Assam. Illustrated by Gilbert's new and 
superior — of China and Assam, both beautifully engraved on 
Steel, and a Plan of the River and Port of Canton. The whole 
forming an interesting and popular volume. 
By ROBERT MUDIE, Esq. 
Grattan and Gilbert, 51 Paternoster Row. 


Price 8s. cloth, 


h 
COTLAND and the SCOTCH; 
or, the WESTERN CIRCUIT. 
By CATHERINE SINCLAIR, 

*€ We cordially recommend Miss Sinclair's volame as one of 
the very best that has proceeded from her elegant and indus- 
trious pen. For ourselves, we made her tour of the Western 
Highlands at a single sitting, and hope that the next time that 
she rides a race we may be there to see.""—Scotlish Guardian. 

““We have no hope of conveying by description an adequate 
idea of the varied and spicy ingredients of this volume, quite a 
Salmagundi in itsway. * We conclude with a 
single observation, that it well sustains the high reputation 
which Miss Sinclair’s previous writings have so justly obtained 
for her.”—Edinburgh Evening Post. 

Edinburgh: William Whyte and Co. 
London: Longman and Co. 


PRINCE ALBERT. ; 
HE MONTHLY MAGAZINE for May 
contains—Acts I. to III. of the Roman Brother, a Tra- 
gedy, by John A. Heraud, = dedicated, by special permission, 
to H. R, H. Prince Albert—The Progress of Dramatic Keform— 
Revelations of Free Masonry—The Quarterly Review and So- 
cialism—and a great variety of other Articles. 
Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper; and all other Booksellers. 


N 


In 18mo. price 3s. cloth, 
ARTIN LUTHER and HIS TIMES. 
By the Author of « Three Experiments of Living,” 
« Sketches of the Old Painters,” &c. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





12mo. cloth, lettered, 6s. 6d. 
pean SERMONS, on Subjects Practical 
and Prophetic. 
y the Rev. A. M‘CAUL, D.D, 
Of Trinity College, Dublin, 
B, Wertheim, 14 Paternoster Row. 
NEW EASTERN TALE. 
1 vol, post 8vo, 
HE ORPHAN of NEPAUL; a Tale of 
Hindustan. 
8 ders and Otley, P 


NEW ROMANCE OF ITALY. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


AWKWOOD; 


italy. 


hlich 


Conduit Street. 








a Romance of 


Pp 
P 


and Otley, Conduit Street. 





VIGNE’S KABUL, GHUZNI, AND AFGHANISTAN. 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo, price 21s. cloth, lettered, illustrated by Por- 
traits of Dost Mohamed and others, and by Views of Ghuzni, 
&c. taken by the Author; drawn on Stone by Mr. J. W. Pyne, 
and engraved in Wood by Baxter, with a Map of the Author's 


Route, 
PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a 
VISIT to GHUZNI, KABUL, and AFGHANISTAN, 
and of a Residence at the Court of Dost Mohamed; with Notices 
of Runjit Sing, Khiva, and the Russian Expedition. 
By G. T. VIGNE, Esq. F.G.S. 
Whittaker and Co. A ne. 
12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, lettered, 
HE NEW ROBINSON CRUSOE; an 
instructive and entertaining History, for the Use of 
Children of both Sexes, ‘ 

An Outline of the History of Ancient and 
Modern Rome, comprising an Account of Italy, from its most 
remote Antiquity to the present Time, and embodying the His- 
tory of Christianity, from its earliest date. In Question and 
Mrs. Charles De Havilland. 24 edition, 18mo, 





Henry Colburn, Publisher, 18 Great Marlborough Street. 


London: Houlston and Stoneman, 65 Paternoster Row. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. (to be had separately), price 2l¢. 
EMOIRS of a PRISONER of STATE 
in the Fortress of Spielberg. 
By ALEXANDER ANDRYANE 
yFellow-Captive 0 of Count Confalonieri. With an Appendix, by 
ion of Silvio Pellico. Translated by 
—- Prandie 


« ee of the most extraordinary and exciting narratives of 
secution and suffering in the annals of the ancient or the m 
world.” At las. 

*« No subject can be supposed more to excite the imagination 
and to interest the heart than this.”—Court Journal. 

«« The work is sure to find its way into every hand before long® 
ehisreer. 





Saunders isa | Otley, Conduit ereet. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF CICERO. 
In 1 vol. with Portrait and Vignette, price 24s. cloth 
HE LIFE and LETTERS of MARCUS 
TULLIUS en, 


Con 
1. History of the Life Pr 0g cs Dr. Middleton 
2. Cicero's Letters to his Friends, a by Win 
3. Cicero's Letters to Atticus, by Dr. 
The Life, by Dr. Middleton, may be had separately, 
price 9s. cloth. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


m. Melmoth. 








MASSINGER AND ‘FORD. 
vol. with Portrait and Vignette, price 20. cloth, 
r HE DRAMATIC WORKS of MASSIN.- 
GER and FORD. With an Introduction by HARTLEY 
COLERIDGE. 


Also, 
; i. - The Works of Ben Jonson. 
oth. 
2. The Dramatic Works 


a 16s. cloth. 
- The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
aS. I. to VII. price 2s. 6d. each. 
tdward Moxon, Dover Street. 


Price 24s. 
of Shakspere. 





av &vo, price 5s. in cloth, or 5s. 6d. with gilt edges, &c. the 
IVES of EMINENT NATURALISTS, 
with engraved Portraits fon Well haa 
S. Highley, 32 Fleet Street, London; Veer, Edinburgh; 3 
w. Curry, jun. and Co. Dub! 
INFLUENCE or Saas ON SOCIETY. 
On Monday ni 
HE THIRD and CONCLUDING vo. 
LUME of DEMOCRACY in AMERICA. 
By M. DE TOCQUEVILLE, 
Translated by H. REEVE, Esq. 
Also a New Edition of the former Volumes. 

«Let me earnestly advise your perusal of M. de Tocqueville’ ‘8 
work. His testimony, as well from actual personal experience as 
on account of freedom from prejudice, is above exception.”—Sir 
Robert Peel's Speech. 

Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





-RUBENS. 
ETER PAUL RUBENS; his Life and 


Genius. Translated from the German of Dr. Waagen, 
Author of “ Art and Artists in England,” by ROBERT R. 


NOEL, Esq. 
Edited by MRS. JAMESON. 
Saunders and ues, Publishers, Conduit poms 


ols. pest 8v0. price ul. 4s. boards, 


ERE LA CHAISE ; ‘or, the Confessor. 
A Tale of the Times 
Edited by GEORGE STEPHENS, SO 
Author of The Introduction to the Church of England 
Quarterly Review,” and subsequent Articles. 

« No doubt will be much read, and excite a sory general inte- 
rest, for in the ch ne discrimi is apparent, and 
the incidents are well linked together.”—Court Journal. 

«“C Jonveys a wholesome moral, which in these times may be 
very useful.”—Conservative Journal. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








w edition, revised and enlarged, price 2¢. 
BSERVAT IONS on the MANAGE. 
MENT of the ey in SCOTLAND, and its Effects 


on the Health of Great Town 
By badalge eye nag "PULTENEY Be mag Neo For ae ll 
u 





MANUSCRIPTS, 


WHETHER 


PAPYRI, ORIENTAL, 
ANCIENT ROLLS, DEEDS 


IN ANY CONDITION OF 


, OR STATE PAPERS, 


DECAY OR INJURY, 


FROM DAMP, FIRE, OR OTHER CAUSE, RENOVATED OR 


PRESERVED, 


By HENRY GOUGH, 


26 Lower Islington Terrace, Cloudesley Square, Islington. 





In bmant Bro. iy 4s. in boards, the 3d edition, enlarged, of 
TRADITION, but SCRIP- 
TURE. 
By PHILIP N. SHUTTLEWORTH, D.D. 
Warden of New College, Oxford; and Rector of Foxley, Wilts. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s saciid and Waterloo Place. 





In a pocket vol. price 4s. in cloth, and lettered, 
HE CURATE'S MANUAL, with Refer. 
e to the Sick and Dying. From the Latin of the Rev. 
JOHN STE SARN E, Vicar of Trim, in the Seventeenth Century. 
With Additions, original and selected, 
By the Kev. KIRBY TRIMMER, A.B. 
Curate of Stanhoe, Norfolk; formerly of St. Alban Hall, Oxford; 


and Author of “ Conversations on the Thirty-nine Articles.” 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Cherchyard, aed Waterloo P Place. 
practican SERMONS. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM MARSHALL HARTE, 
Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Barbados, and 
Author of ‘* Lectures on the Gospel of St. Matthew.’ 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


alone, ‘price 6s. in boards, 


bas In 12mo. opeienea.§ in cloth, and lettered, 
HE YOUNG CHRISTIAN’S SUNDAY 


EVENING; or, Conversations on Scripture History. 
Third Series, on the Acts of the Apostles. 


Author of “f The Infant Christian's First Catechism.” 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Lately published, 

xe ° 
The First Series, on the Old Testament. 
2d edition, 8s, 6d.; and the Second Series, on the Four Gospels, 
a. Od. 
In 8vo. (large type), price 4s. 6d. cloth and lettered, 
PISTLES of the Right Rev. JOSEPH 
HALL, D.D. Bishop of Norwich, on Subjects suitable to 
all Persons; but especially adapted forthe Time of Trouble. Se- 
lected and edited 
By the Ven. WILLIAM HALE HALE, M.A. 
Archdeacon of St. Alban’s. 
ee St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
+. 6d, bound, the 4th edition of 
r 
SELECTION of FAMILY PRAYERS, 
intended for the Use of his Parishioners. 
By JAMES DUKE COLE puctelnde LL.D 
Prebendary of Exeter Cathed 
» St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Tienes Place. 








Protessor. 
Edinburgh ; 
Jesty for Sco 

he poor shall never cease out of the land.”—Deutf. xv. 11. 

“ “oe! fs overceme of evil, but overcome evil with pet a 


of tl of 
sand one of the Physicians in Ordinary to Her Ma- 
a 


Rom. 21. 
Tainburgh: William Blackwood and Sons; T, Cadell, London 
MR. THOMAS CA RLYLE'S WORKS. 
.l edition, in 5 vols. 12mo. pri ice 2/. 5s. cloth, and lettered, 


(uticar and MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS, collected and i 





Il. 
2d edition, in 1 vol. sma}! 8vo. price 5s, cloth, and lettered, 
Chartism. 
« It never smokes but there is fire.”—Old Proverb. 


III. 
2d edition, in 3 vols. 12mo. price 1. 5s. cloth, and lettered, 
The French Revolution ; a History. 
Vol, I. The Bastille. Vol, TI. The Constitution. 
Vol. ILL. The Guillotine. 


Iv. 
2d edition, in 3 vols. 12mo. price 1/. 
TRANSLATION (€ 
Goéthe’s Wilhelm Meister ; 
Containing erence s Apprenticeship and Meister’ 's Travels 
James Fraser, Regent Street, London, 


5s. pe and lettered, 





The Holy Bible Chronologically Arranged. 
Handsomely printed in 4 large vols. 8v0. price 3/. er in boards, 
anew edition, with Marginal References, 


HE OLD and NEW TESTAMENT, 


arranged in Historical and Chronological Order, in such 
manner that the Books, Chapters, &c, &c. may read as one 
connected History, in the very Words a the authorised Trans- 
lation. With copious Notes and Index 
By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M A. 
Prebendary of Durham 
-y and J. Rivington, St. Paul's re “bide and 
Waterlov Piace, Pall Mal 
*,* The Old and New Testaments may * purchased sepa- 
rately; and the same Work, with short Notes, may be had in one 
large volume, price 1/. 4s. in boards. 


J.,G.,F 





In small 8vo. with Frontispiece and and Vignettes, price 8s. in 


ERRANZABULOE, “the lost Church 
found ; or, ~ ol a of “England not a new Church, 
but Ancient, and I and a Protesting 
Church Nine Hundred Ye -t. before the Reformation. 
Wie 





The Volume contains an interesting Account of the His- 
— and recent Recovery of the ancientChurch of Perranzabuloe, 
in Cornwall, after being buried in the Sand for Seven Hundred 


Years. 
By the Rev. C, TRELAWNY COLLINS, M.A. 
Rector of Timsbury, Somerset, and tate Fellow of Balliol College. 





Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Great Mavtorengh Street, 

THE NEW EDITION ¢ »F 
R. BURKE’S EXTINCT PEERAGE, 
coma for the first time, the Extinct Peerages of 

Scotland and Ireland, 

Is now ready, in 1 large vol. 8vo. of 800 pages, with an embla- 

zoned Titlepage, Portrait, &c. price 28s. bound. 

- Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
« Orders received by all Booksellers. 


—— pinta end TAYLOR'S WORKS, EDITED 
THE REV. ARCHDEACON H ALE. 


I. 
In small 8vo. price 8s. 6d. in cloth, and lettered, 
HE RULE and EXERCISES of HOLY 
LIVING and DYING. 
By the Right Rev. JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. 
Revised, abridged, and adapted to general Use, 
By the Rev. WILLIAM HALE HALE, M.A. 
Prebendary of St. Paul's; Preacher of the Charter House; and 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London. 


Il. 
In small 8vo. price 6s. Gd. in cloth, and lettered, 
The Doctrine and Practice of Repentance. 
Extracted and abridged from the larger Work upon the same 
Subject of Bishop Jeremy ‘Vaylor. 


Ill. 
In 8vo0. price 3s, in boards, 

The Sick Man’s Guide to Acts of Patience, 
Faith, Charity, and Repentance ; together with Two short Exer- 
cises,—1. Against unreasonable Fears in Sickness. 2. Against 
Despair. Extracted and abridged from Bishop Jeremy Taylor's 
Holy Dying. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo mr 





n Svo. price 2s. 
HE DOCTRINE of HOLY SCRIP- 
TURE and ofthe PRIMITIVE CHURCH, on the Sub- 
ject of Religious Celibacy; with a Vindication of the Early 
Church from the Mistakes of the Author of * Ancient Christ- 


ianity.” 
By JAMES BEAVEN, M.A. 
Curate of Leigh. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Eecteate and Autographs, 
EM F 


HE PRINCESS DASCHKAW, 


Lady of Honour to Catherine II. 
ritten by Herself. 
To which are subjoined, numerous Letters of the Empress 
Catherine, and other Distinguished Personages. 

“The memoirs of a woman who at eighteen headed a revolu- 
tion, was the caressed companion of Catherine, for twelve years 
the president of the Academy of Arts and Sciences, who travelled 
over the principal countries of Europe, and corresponded with 
its most eminent scholars and statesmen—with Voltaire, Diderot, 
Robertson, Prince Kaunitz, and Bishop Talleyrand; who ex hi- 
bited talents for governing and improving mankind equal to those 
of her imperial mistress; who was banished by Paul and recalled 
by Alexander; who made the woman-hating Frederick of Prussia 
stand bareheaded in the presence of his troops, complimenting 
her for a quarter of an hour; and drew the ‘ invalid of Ferney’ to 
the supper-table, when his doors were closed against the most 
illustrious personages and brilliant wits of Europe: the memoirs 
of a being so versatile and various, and who passed through so 
many vicissitudes, cannot but be eminently interesting.” —Con- 
servative Journal. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
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